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CHocoLaTE Bonsons. 


‘*‘NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


Delightful in Summer. Sold Everywhere. 
Send 10 Cents in Stamps for Sample Package. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High Street, BOSTON. 
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Perhaps the Best Reason tor the Quick Success of the 


Victor Tennis Balls 


Is that it takes but one game to prove the superiority of the Balls and 
only a few sets of Tennis to prove-that they possess far greater endur- 
ance than any other and a consequent saving in expense from their use. 

The Cover, with sewing all cut, will remain on the Ball set after 
set on the most trying Courts, as the Victor Cover is fastened securely 
by a special Victor process. 





Experienced Players Everywhere Recommend and Use Them. 


We guarantee our Tennis Balls to be the most durable Balls made. If you use other Tennis Balls and 
find they do not wear as well as tlie Victor take them back. The Victor sets the pace for durability. 


Six Balls, $2.25, Express Paid. 


Only the Best Selected Materials are used in Victor Athletic Goods. 
Send for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic Goods—Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, etc. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


Boston. New York. Detroit. Denver. Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles Portland. 
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How Was It Done? This picture, photographed from life, is of the same 
lady in three positions, admiring her costume interlined with Fibre Chamois. 


Fibre (hamois 


Made that light Summer Silk hang like grosgrain. 
Preserves Perfect Fit, does not enlarge waist measure. 
Makes it Hold its Shape in the damp evening air. 
Prevents Creasing en route to the summer home. 
Makes the Costume lighter than any other Interlining. 


For Sale at Dry Goods and Lining Stores. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


o i} 
Or you may get a.cheap substitute that will require 
taking out after the dress is worn. 
aa@-See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this— 1) 








Makes Linen Look Like New.— Best Laundry Starch in the world — Does not injure 
the finest fabric — Gives highest universal satisfaction— Invaluable to housekeepers. 


Electric Lustre Starch 


Requires no boiling—Always ready for instant use—Saves Time, Labor and 
Trouble — Will not stick to the iron—For sale throughout the United States. 


If your Grocer does not keep it send us his name and address 
with your own and we will send you a FREE SAMPLE. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH COMPANY, 45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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Number 3,554. 69th Year. 
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4, 1895. 





$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 





MY SILK FLAC. 


A Fourth of July in a German Village.— Why Frau 
Schmidt loved the Stars and Stripes. 


I had been studying painting in Dresden for 
two years—two years of good solid work they 
had been, too; and as I was quite tired out when 
the summer came, I determined to take a vacation. 
Yet it was not to be exactly a vacation, for 
I meant to take my traps with me, and set 
up a studio in the country whither I was 
bound. It was change, not rest, that I 
wanted. 

I decided to go to a little village in the 
German Alps, where an artist is not too 
much of a curiosity for his own comfort. 

We started, three friends and I, in early 
June, and reached our village on a cool 
afternoon. I found lodgings with a Frau 
Werter in a cozy little cottage on the 

river side of the street. She was a moth- 

erly sort of woman, whom I liked at 

first sight. My friends were lodged in 
other houses of the village, the 
small inn not being suited to 
our tastes. I had a big room 

at the top of the house, which, 
when I had moved around 
the furniture, made a very 
passable studio. I unpacked 

my things and got to rights 

as soon as possible. 

Among my treasures was 
an old silk flag, the red, white 
and blue somewhat faded, to 
be sure; but it was the Stars 
and Stripes for all that, an 
emblem of my home, and I 
loved it. I had had it for 
years. When I was a small 
boy it used to do brave duty 
on every Fourth, and was 
saluted the first thing in the 
morning with as many crack- 
ers as I could spare from the day’s supply. I 
always carried it with me from place to place— 
a dear reminder of my home. 

This flag I gave the post of honor in my new 
quarters, between the windows, where the breeze 
continually waved it. I got out my sketches and 
the various things I had picked up in the last few 
years, and in less than a week was completely at 
home. 

Toward the end of the week I was obliged to 
seek a washerwoman, and my landlady recom- 
mended a neighbor of hers as the finest Waschfrau 
in the world. I hunted up this same neighbor 
that very day, and found her a nice old woman, 
with white hair and a face like a dried peach. She 
looked careworn, but there was a pleasant smile 
on her face. She promised to come for my clothes 
the following day. 

Early next morning, before I was dressed, there 
was a light tap at my door, sol slipped on my 
dressing-gown and said, ‘Come in!”” My Wasch- 
JSrau, as smiling as an April day, walked in with 
many a bow, and ‘Guten Morgen, mein Herr !”’ 

I told her, all in German, of course, that I 
hadn’t expected her so early, and hadn’t got my 
clothes together, but that if she would sit down a 
minute I would collect them. She seated herself, 
and began to look about her while I picked up my 
clothes. Suddenly I heard an exclamation of 
delight. 

She had caught sight of my flag, and in German 
words that almost tumbled over one another she 
cried impetuously : 

‘*My beloved flag! Are you an American ?”’ 

I said indeed I was an American, and a true 
one, too. She fairly beamed upon me then, and 
rushing across the room, grasped both my hands 
in hers and shook them vigorously. 

“Ach, und you are vrom mein dear America, 
und Sie sprechen English, mein Herr! Excuse 
me, sir, but it is so long time zince I haf zeen 
any one vrom dat country dat I cannot speak 
straight; but I shall soon get petter, und ve can 
talk die goot English,” and tears of joy and excite- 
ment streamed down her face. 

I myself was quite as much overcome as she by 
this outburst of joy over an American flag, and 
an American, in this small town where I had 
Supposed my country’s flag and language both 
quite unknown! Ah, but the dear English !—even 
such English did sound sweet in my ears, and 
there was a lump in my throat. 

The good soul sat down before the flag with the 





which the good soul took delight in telling, but 


‘|out, and they both enlisted. Then the news of 





tears still streaming from her eyes, and gazed in 
admiration at its faded stripes. She soon recov- 
ered, however, and began to talk, her English 
steadily improving as she rattled on. 

She told me her story bit by bit; it was like the 
life of many another, I dare say, but told as she 
told it, with tears and sobs, with bursts of laugh- 
ter and solemn momenis of earnestness, it affected 
me strangely. I was scarcely more than a boy, | 



















She gazed in Admiration at its faded Stripes. 


too, and not used to seeing strong emotions £0 | 
freely expressed. 

“Ach, mein Herr,” she said, ‘‘you cannot know 
how I lofe dat country of yours! Tink—TI lif 
dere for a fery long time—I dere married mein 
husband, und dere mein sons geboren vas. I 
vent to America ven I vas a leetle Miidchen; Ach 
Himmel! und I vas not so fery leetle, eider. It 
vas die Yahr eighteen hundert und tirty-two—l 
vas den eighteen year old. Mein vater vas a 
silver-smit, and meine mutter, she helped him mit 
die business, for she could fix die vatches and die 
silver so vell as he did, and ve make a lot of 
money. 

“Ven ve had in New York been living about 
a year, I vas very fond of ein young man— 
Rudolph Schmidt. Ach! he vas a handsome 
man dose days! Now he is grown fat, and der 
old age has tell on him mehr dan on me. But 
he vas tall and handsome, and he love me so much 
as I love him, and ve vere soon married. Ah, I 
shall nefer forget dat day! 

“Mein vater and my mother dey vas so proud 
of me dat dey give me all die tings I vant for to be 
married mit. And ve had a lovely vedding, and 
ve vas all so happy! I vish you could haf seen 
Rudolph and me dem days!” 

And she went on to tell me of her wedding 
clothes and what her father and mother wore, 
and how Rudolph looked, and many things besides 


which have nothing to do with this story. 

“But der trouble soon come,”’ she continued. 
‘““My mother died in two years after ve vere 
married, and father vas so sad dat Rudolph and I 
vent to live mit him. Rudolph he vas a good 
silversmith, and ve kept up der business. 

*‘And soon my son vas born, mein schéner leetle 
Hermann—der sweet’ste leetle babe dat efer vas; 
and Rudolph and I vas so proud of him, and my 
father, he said he vas the finest child he efer saw, 
and so he vas. I vish you could see him,” and 
again she digressed as to his beauty and his 
wonderful talents, and her face shone with the 
smile that comes only to a mother’s face. 

But trouble came again in a year or so when the 
father died. But soon another child was born; 
and Frau Schmidt went into greater ecstacies, 
if possible, over this second son, her little Herbert, 
than over the first one. Then followed tales of 
their youth and boyhood. Then the war broke 





the older son’s death crushed them. 


‘“‘Ah, my dear sir,”’ she said, 
our Hermann vas killed in der battle. Rudolph 
drop his head in his hands, and he sit so all die 
night; and I veep all die night, and ve don’t say 


noting, and ven die morning came ve could not | 


eat die breakfast, and for a veek ve vas so bad ve 
could do noting. And den ve got die last letter 
from Hermann. 
vas! and I have it still. 
you come to my house, 
and went on to tell of the sadness of their home. 
*‘And den die vor vas over,’ she continued, 
‘and Herbert came home. Ach Gott! how he 
vas changed, he vas so tin and sick-looking, and 
his voice vas veak, and he vas veak all over. 
Poor boy! poor boy! And he coughed. Ach 
Gott in Himmel, how he coughed! 
got better, ah sir! 


I vill show it to you ven 


noting to help him, and in two years he vas dead, | 


also. And ve vas left alone, oh dear! oh dear!’’ 


and she rocked back and forth in her grief, the | 


tears streaming over her face. When she could 
speak she went on: 


‘Den ve vas alone in die vorld, and ve could | 


not tend to business, and ve could not tink, and die 


time seemed long to us, and ve didn’t know vat to | 


do. 
old country and die place vere ve vas born. 


And I say to Rudolph—let us go back to die 
And 


ve came back here very soon, but it vas no better, | 


ve did not know die village and our friends vas 
mostly dead, and ve can’t live die same as die 
oters, and ve vant to go back to America,”’ and 
she paused to cry and get her breath, but this | 


was her story, the rest of her talk was but com- | 


plaining of her native village and praising America. 
So here they were, this old couple, ten years after | 
their return to their native country, still mourning | 
America, the home of their happiness. 

“Ach, sir!’’ said the frau to me one day after 
she had regained more or less of her fluency in 
English speech. ‘Ah, sir! America is die country 
forme! I had ought to like dis country die best 
1 know, for I vas born here, but I don’t. You see 
my sons vas born dere and it vas dere I haf had 


| all my goot times; and my man and I are alvays 


tinking of dose times. And ven I saw your lofely 
flag it brought it all back so near to me dat I could 
not help to cry. 

“I do love for to talk die English,’’ she went on, 


‘“‘my man, he don’t, so ve nefer talks it at home, | 


and no one in die village can talk it at 
all, and I vas so glad to haf you here. 
Can I bring my man to see die flag, next 
time dat I come ?”’ 

I said I should be glad to see him. 
The next time he came with his wife. 

He was a more ordinary person in all 
ways and took things in a more ordi- 
nary, and I must say, more comfortable 
manner, than did his effusive little 
wife; but I noticed there were tears in 
his eyes, too, as he stood looking at the 
flag. He was very ceremonious, and in- 
vited me with politeness to call and have 
a smoke with him. 

I availed myself of this privilege at 
once, for I already loved these people, 
both for themselves and for their love 
of my home; indeed, all this talk of 
America made my home seem very 
dear to me, and alas! very far away. 

Just before the Fourth of July I sent 
to Dresden for firecrackers and an 
American flag. For I meant to present 
the Schmidts, in true Fourth of July 
style, with a flag like mine. The friend 
to whom I sent got the crackers all right, 
but he could not find a flag at such 
short notice. I was much disappointed, 
for I had planned a very fitting cere- 
mony. However, I did as best I could 
without it. 

I got my three German friends to join 
my scheme and early on the morning of 
the Fourth they came to my house? and 
we started down the street in procession 
for the house of the Schmidts. I went 
first with my own old flag mounted on a 
pole, then came Fritz with his fife, and 
Johan with his violin, playing ‘Yankee 
Doodle,’”’ and Bert brought up the rear 
with the firecrackers. 

We paraded the length of the village 
street, playing in great style, Bert keep- 
ing up a continual fusillade with the 
crackers. We were the admiration of 


‘it vas a terrible | 
blow to me and my man ven die news came dat | 


Ah, sir, such a sveet letter it | 


” and she wiped her eyes | 


And he never | 
He just fade away before mein | 
eyes, and my poor man and me ve could do} 





every one, particularly the small boys. They 
didn’t understand it all, of course, but the noise 
tickled them just as much as if they had known 
| what it was for. 
| By the time we reached Frau Schmidt's half the 
village was at our heels, and a very considerable 
| procession we made. As we came in front of the 
house the Schmidts were standing on the steps. 
Their faces were a sight—first wonder, then sur- 
prise, then unbounded joy flitted over them. They 
laughed, and they cried, and they fairly danced 
with pleasure, the dear old couple! and they joined 
in the strain with their poor cracked voices : 

Yankee Doodle came to town 

Riding on a pony! 

Stuck a feather in his hat 

And called it Macaroni! 

Yankee Doodle keep it up, 

Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

We sang it over and over again, and I don’t 
believe the jolly old tune was ever sung more 
heartily. Then we put off three bunches of 
| crackers and cheered for America—not the three 


| short rah! rah! rahs! of the colleges, but the 
good, old-fashioned hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
The small boys yelled, and altogether we made a 
| very passable noise for the Fourth of July in a 
little German village. 
| Nothing would satisfy the good couple, but that 
we all come in and drink to America in their 
| home-brewed ale, and a merry morning we had. 
| I don’t suppose they had had such a good time 
since they left America, I know they hadn’t, in 
fact, for the old lady told me so. She took me 
aside before we left and said : 
| ‘Ach, sir! you can’t tink vat dis has been to us, 
Ven you vas vay down die street I hear die goot 
old Yankee Doodle, and I said to my man— 
‘Rudolph,’ says I, ‘don’t you hear die Yankee 
Doodle music?’ and he says, ‘Ach no, Elsa, you 
vas dreaming! you vas alvays dreaming America ;’ 
| and I says, ‘But dis is die Fourt of July and I 
| hear it, vat can it be?’ And he says, ‘Oh, noting!’ 
And den I hear die crackers and I know it vas 
you, but I didn’t tink you vould come here. 
“And I ask Rudolph,”’ she went on, “if he 
remember how Hermann burnt his finger one 
Fourt, and he did ; and den ve got talking about die 
children, and all die picnics, and die goot times ve 
had on die Fourt. And den Rudolph he got very 
still, and den I knew he vas tinking of die vor and 
die boys. And den you came, and ve looked, and 
ve saw your lofely flag, and ve vas so happy.” 
The dear woman leaned forward and kissed me; 


“Goot by, 


Gott sei mit dir!” 
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and | thought of my own mother at home, and 
went away very quietly. In the afternoon we 
gave a picnic to our acquaintances in the village. 
Frau Schmidt made a lot of doughnuts and apple- 
pies, and I made a tubful of lemonade, for we 
wanted everything as American as possible. We 
raised the flag in the grove, gave the small boys 
plenty of crackers, and a jolly, good old-fashioned 
Fourth of July we had. 

As it began to grow dark we sang ‘‘America,”’ 
the Schmidts and I singing the real words, the 
others humming or singing anything they could to 
the tune. Just as we left the grove I set off a 
bunch of Roman candles, and we cheered once 
more for America. Thus ended the Fourth of 
July that year in that little German village. I’m 
sure all the villagers thought America the finest 
place in the world for Frau Schmidt had, by this 
time, explained the whole performance to them. 

I expected to spend a pleasant summer there in 
the country, but a letter from home the next week 
summoned me back to America immediately. 
Despite the interruption of my plans and all that, 
I must say I was not sorry, for all this talk of 
home had made me homesick. 

I had planned, before [ left the village, to send to 
America for a flag like mine, that I might give it 
to Frau Schmidt and make her happy. But now 
there was not time to send, though I still wanted 
to give her a flag. I could send her one from 
America after I got home; but that wouldn’t be 
the same as giving it to her, and I wanted to see 
the dear soul’s eyes shine. 

There was my old flag! Ah no!. I couldn't 
part with that! I had had it toolong. But she 
was a nice old lady; and I could buy other flags 
when I got home. At last 1 decided to part with 
my flag for the sake of seeing Frau Schmidt’s 
eyes shine. 

After I had packed everything else, I folded the 
flag, put it in my pocket, and went to say good-by 
to my friends. They looked so sorry when I told 
them I was going, that I was glad I had decided 
to part with my flag. When I got up to go, I took 
it from my pocket and presented it to Frau Schmidt 
with as pretty a little speech as I could muster 
offhand. 

Her old face glowed with pleasure, and “her 
man’s,”’ too, lighted up for once. They couldn’t 
thank me at first, but when they once began they 
were so effusive that I had some difficulty in 
getting away. They both kissed me, and the frau 
said, ‘Gott vill bless you, sir, dat you bring so 
much happiness to a lonesome old couple.” 

There was a lump in my throat as I turned 
to go. Thelast I saw of the frau she was standing 
on the steps waving the flag after me, and crying, 
““Goot-by, Gott sei mit dir! Lebe wohl! Lebe 
woh!” Joun HERBERT. 
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SIBBY AND THE CHILDREN. 


Her Make-believe becomes a pleasant Reality. — The 
Fourth at a Frontier Post. 

The third of July was a hot day. The parade- 
ground in the middle of Fort Strong was parched 
to a dull yellow. The prairie about the post also 
was dry and parched. 

Colonel Crane decided that for the safety of the 
post in this dry condition, the children must have 
a picnic on the Fourth. They were to go to a 
grove of trees a few miles below the post, where 
there would be no danger of setting fire to any- 
thing with the firecrackers. 

Edna Kent and Winifred Grey talked of the 
picnic and the other pleasures they were antici- 
pating on the Fourth as they walked along the 
brick walk in front of the line of officers’ quarters. 
Winifred carried a small parcel in her hand. As 
they were passing Captain Morton’s house, Philip 
Dean joined them. 

‘*My balloon’s a perfect daisy !’" he said. ‘I’m 
going to send it up from the picnic-ground to- 
morrow.” 

‘*What time ?”’ Edna asked. 

“Four o'clock sharp,”’ answered Philip. Just 
then his eye fell on Winifred’s package. ‘Is that 
it ?”’ he asked, eagerly. ‘Did it come last night? 
Let’s see it.’’ 

‘No, not till this afternoon,’’ said Winifred. 
“We all have an engagement at the playhouse at 
two o’clock to look at it.’’ 

‘You might let a fellow take a peep now.” 

“No, it wouldn’t be fair for any of us to look at 
it first. You must wait until we are all together.”’ 

‘Where is you, Sibby? Come ‘long here!” 
rang through Captain Morton’s house. 

A pair of bright black eyes that had been 
watching the children were withdrawn from a 
scarcely perceptible opening of the door. The 
door was softly closed, and Sibby, with a series of 
skips and double hops went down the long hall- 
way to the kitchen in the rear of Captain Morton’s 
quarters. She brought herself with a final hop to 
the knee of a stout negress who sat in the doorway 
plucking a chicken. 

‘What, ma’am?” she said. Her sweet little 
voice was full of Southern mellowness. Her 
shining black face seemed like a bit of Southern 
sunshine. 

‘Run ‘long over to de cunnel’s, honey, an’ 
‘quest de loan of a mossel of pepper, like a good 
chile,”’ said Caroline. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered Sibby, cheerily. The 
slim little girl ran out of the door, through the 
yard, and along the fence at the back of the quar- 
ters. Presently she appeared with her usual light 
spring at the door of Colonel Crane’s kitchen. 


| The kitchen was astir with festive preparations. 
| Mrs. Crane, enveloped in a great apron, was icing 
a row of cakes at one table. Two maids were 
busy at other tables laden with good things. 

It chanced that the Fourth of July was Colonel 
Crane’s birthday, and the colonel, whose heart 
was as fresh as any boy's, in spite of his white 
hair, had invited the children to eat his birthday 
supper with him after the picnic the next day. 

“We must be sure to have an abundance of 
everything; the children always have good appe- 
tites,”” Mrs. Crane was saying, when Sibby’s 
sudden arrival made her look up from her work. 

“Well, Sibby, can we do anything for you?” 
she asked, pleasantly. 

Sibby stood transfixed on the threshold, taking 
a rapid survey of the kitchen, with a mental 





Sibby sees the Pipe. 


absorption of every detail of the preparations. 
She withdrew her eyes from a mold of jelly the 
cook had just turned out into a dish with a sigh 
of repressed delight to tell her errand. 

“O mammy,”’ she cried, bursting in upon Caro- 
line with the pepper a few minutes later, ‘de 
cunnel’s gwine to have us to his party, an’ you 
jes’ ought to see all de supper dey’s a-makin’! 
Six big cakes, mammy, an’ nuts an’ candy 
standin’ in de cupboard! An’ jelly! Oh my, 
aint we gwine to have fun!” 

The fingers of her delicate little hands were 
stretched wide apart in her excitement. Her two 
tiny pigtails of fuzzy black hair stood stiffly out 
from the back of her head. The red ribbons 
tying them fluttered. Her eyes were like black 
stars. 

Caroline looked at the intense little figure com- 
passionately for a moment. 

“Want to help you momma by peelin’ de pota- 
toes tell she takes de utensils out of dis 
fowl?” she asked. 

Sibby answered by skipping across 
the room and squatting down in a 
brown ball to get the potatoes out of a 
basket on the closet floor. 

‘IT dunno but it was popcone I see in 
de cupboard, too,”’ she continued, as she 
counted out the potatoes. ‘Reckon 
Mis’ Crane aint asked you-all to de 
party,’’ said Caroline. 

She did not look round at Sibby, but 
she stopped her work and listened for 
her reply. There was a wistful look on 
her kind black face, crowned with its 
plaid turban. Sibby gave a soft little 
chuckle. ‘Co’se not, she aint invited 
me reely. Co’se not. Lan’s sakes, mammy!” 

“Lan’s sakes, honey-lamb! Co’se not,” re- 
turned Caroline, in a caressing tone. 

Sibby got a pan of water and a knife. All the 
while she peeled the potatoes she chattered about 
the party and the picnic. 

“‘Reckon Miss Edna’ll wear her white dress to 
de party,’’ she said, ‘“‘an’ her blue sash, an’ her 
yaller hair let down behin’ her like an angel’s. 
Miss Winifred, she’ll be so smart! Guess we'll 
have a good time!’’ Her nimble fingers turned 
off the potatoes rapidly. 

“De Fo’th’s gwine to be a mos’ fine day,’’ she 
went on. ‘Firs’ they'll be de pickanic. We’s 
gwine to have swings an’ ice-cream an’ heaps of 
firecrackers. I hear Mr. Phil say he’s gwine to— 
What you reckon Mr. Phil’s gwine to do at de 
pickanic, mammy?” ~ 

‘Doan’ know, honey.”’ 

“To sen’ up a bal-loon,” said Sibby, ‘at fo’ 
o'clock sharp. Don’t you, forget it, mammy. 
Reckon we can see it from here ?”’ 

«We'll look, honey.”’ 

‘An’ I mos’ forgot. We’'s got a engagement at 
de playhouse dis evenin’ at two o’clock. Do you 
know what fo’ ?”’ 

“Doan’ ask you ole mammy so many conun- 
derums,”’ said Caroline. 

‘Aint you please gwine to make jes’ one guess, 
mammy ?”’ said Sibby, sparkling her eyes up at 
her. : 
«Well—to see de bal-loon,” said Caroline, good- 
humoredly. 

“Taint it!’’ said Sibby. 





“Don’t you go tell, 


















mammy, if I tells you. We's gwine to go see de 
birfday present we’s got to give de cunnel at de 
party. We aint seed it yet. It’s come las’ night. 
We’s all gwine to look at it together. We has a 
engagement. *Twouldn’t be fair for any one to 
look at it firs’.”’ 

“Well, no ’mount o’ pickanics an’ parties an’ 
presents aint gwine to git de capen’s dinner in 
time ef I doan’ hurry,” said Carcline, rising and 
lumbering across to the stove. 

Directly after dinner Sibby prepared to go to 
the playhouse. 

**Min’ you doan’ bother any one,’’ said Caro- 
line, as she buttoned up her fresh blue gingham 
frock. Caroline kept Sibby scrupulously neat. 

“No, ma’am,”’ answered Sibby. “I never 
bother ’em nor tetch a thing.” 

‘Min’ you come straight home from 
de playhouse.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Caroline looked after the little girl as 
she ran out of the back yard. Her soft 
brown eyes were moist. 

“IT reckon there aint a mo’ obediful or 
better-raised chile at de pos’,’”’ she said 
to herself. ‘I wonder she aint mo’ lone- 
some en she is, with her ‘we-wns’ an’ ‘us- 
uns,’ pertendin’ to herself thet she plays 
along with de childurn, when they aint 
one of ’em thet makes up with her.” 

Caroline felt sorry for Sibby. She 
knew her to be a good child, and her 
position at Fort Strong certainly was 
lonely. She was the only colored child 
there, and the white children never paid 
any attention to her. 

Captain Morton, for whom Caroline 
worked, was an elderly bachelor, who 
lived much to himself. Sibby spent 
nearly all her time in his back yard, and 
the white children seldom came in contact 
with her. If they thought of her at all, 
it was with a smile at her shy fashion of 
scampering away whenever they ap- 
proached her. They had no idea how 
closely she observed them in secret, and 
what intense interest she took in their 
. movements. 

The playhouse stood a short distance from Fort 
Strong, just beyond some great piles of wood, 
among the haystacks. It was, in fact, made out 
of an ancient haystack, which had stood the force 
of wind and weather so long that it had become’a 
compact mass, unfit for fodder. It would have 
been removed long ago but for the children, who, 
discovering that it was hard enough to make into 
a little house, had ‘petitioned Colonel Crane to 
have it hollowed out for them to play in. Besides 
the opening that served for a doorway, a window 
had been cut in the back so that the air circulated 
freely through it. 

The children met here with their dolls and 
games and the older ones with their fancy work 
nearly every day. Sibby went there, too, when- 
ever she knew the children were coming. She 
crouched on the ground beneath the window, and 
listened to them playing. 

She knew the names of all the dolls, and the 

parts they represented 

in the story some of 
the smaller girls played 
on from day to day 
like a serial. She fol- 
lowed the thread of the 
story with great inter- 
est. She was afraid the 
children would send her home if 
they discovered her, so she never let 
them know she was there. If any of 
them came out of the house, she quickly 
disappeared into a hole she had bur- 
rowed in a haystack standing close 
behind the playhouse. 

To-day the children were not playing. 
Colonel Crane’s bifthday gift, a hand- 
some pipe, for which they had spent their accu- 
mulated savings of two months, had arrived from 
New York the night before, and they had 
assembled at the playhouse to look at it. 

Winifred’s father had ordered the pipe for the 
children, so Winifred was considered the proper 
person to open the.express package. She sat in 
the middle of the playhouse, and the rest clustered 
about her. 

“T say! Itis a Jim dandy!” 

‘*Isn’t the silver monogram beautiful ?”’ 

“The colonel surely will like it.” 

**He’ll smoke it when he tells us stories.”’ 

“T’m going to buy one for my papa when I save 
enough money.” 

“Sixteen dollars! 
time.” 

The enthusiastic chorus was interrupted by the 
sound of something scrambling up the back of 
the playhouse, and an eagerly inquisitive little 
black face suddenly came to view at the high 
window. Winifred gave a scream, and covered 
the pipe with her apron. 

“It’s Captain Morton’s little darky. What do 
you want, Sibby ?’’ said Edna Kent. 

“Nuffin!”’ Sibby cried, and disappeared as 
rapidly as she had come. She dived like a fright- 
ened hare into her burrow, and pulled the loose 
hay about her. 

One of the boys came out of the playhouse and 
hunted about a little, and then went in again. 
“She’s skedaddled,”’ Sibby heard him say. Then 
she heard the children discussing where they were 
going to keep tie pipe until the next evening. 


You’ll have to save a long 








‘*We’ll leave it under this bench in the corner,” 
said Winifred; but some of the others objected to 
that. 

“If anything should happen to it, it would 
spoil our whole Fourth,” they said. 

“Nothing could happen to it,’”’ said Winifred, 
putting the box containing the pipe under the 
bench. ‘We'll hide it carefully, and no one 
knows it is here. I don’t believe Sibby had time 
to see it.” 

But Sibby had seen it; Winifred did not know 
the extraordinary rapidity with which her bright 
eyes could grasp everything within reach of their 
vision. 

Fourth of July was warm and bright. The 
children were ready for the picnic long before it 
was time to start. They flitted about the post all 
the morning, looking like busy butterflies in their 
dainty muslin dresses. The grown people also 
were invited to the picnic. There-were three 
wagonfuls of them when they started off, and 
there was one wagon just to carry the baskets of 
lunch and freezers of ice-cream. The older boys 
and girls rode, quite a cavalcade of ponies accom- 
panied the wagons. The rest of the children drove 
in the hospital ambulance; they filled up the two 
long side seats. They sang as they drove out of 
the post and away across the prairie to the grove. 

Sibby had been on the outlook from Captain 
Morton’s front door all the morning with frequent 
visits to the kitchen to tell Caroline what “‘we-all’s 
doin’ out in front.”’ She was as full of enthusiasm 
and excitement as any of the children who were 
going to the picnic. Her unselfish little heart 
found a deal of pleasure in imagining that she had 
a share in any fun going on. 

The young folks at Fort Strong were classed 
together as “the children.’’ People said, ‘‘We 
must do this or that for the children,” and some 
way, nobody seemed to realize that one little child 
was left out. The children were quite a feature 
of the life at the post, and much was done to 
entertain them. Sibby’s pretence that she was 
included in their amusements was a pathetic 
betrayal of her desire for companionship. It 
amused her, too, and kept her from being actually 
lonely. 

Captain Morton having gone to the picnic, 
Caroline had only Sibby and herself to get dinner 
for. She made a cake and put pink icing on it for 
Sibby. In the afternoon they sat in the kitchen 
doorway and ate it, and fired off a package of 
torpedoes. 

When the hands of the kitchen clock pointed to 
four o’clock Sibby was looking anxiously for 
Philip Dean’s balloon. Caroline thought they 
would be able to see it from the house, but Sibby 
was not so certain. She got restless after a few 
minutes, and ran out of the back yard and strained 
her gaze toward the picnic grove. 

Presently she was delighted to behold a faint 
dot ascending over the trees. Then in a moment 
it grew larger as a faint breeze brought it in her 
direction. She ran back to tell Caroline, and then 
skipped out onto the prairie again. 

The balloon grew bigger and bigger as it came 
nearer the post. After a while Sibby could make 
out the red and white stripes on it. 

Finally, just when it hung directly over the 
haystacks a sudden puff of wind caused it to 
lurch. Before it recovered its balance a second 
puff gave it another turn. Then in a moment it 
capsized completely. The flame of its burning 
wick caught the paper, and it descended in a swift, 
burning mass. 

Sibby uttered a prolonged ‘‘o-o-h!”’ of dismay. 
Then she realized the danger. The flaming balloon 
had fallen upon the playhouse. Without waiting to 
explain to Caroline, Sibby flew like mad through 
the house, out of the front door into the post. 

The long line of officers’ quarters looked 
deserted. Nearly every one had gone to the picnic. 
Across the parade-ground some soldiers were 
lounging in front of the barracks. 

The officer of the day had just ordered the 
guard out to inspect them when a little dark figure 
with blazing eyes came dashing in between him 
and the men. 

“Fire! fire! in de haystacks!”’ she screamed, 
waving her arms and hopping frantically up and 
down. ‘Come ‘long quick to de fire!’’ 

Lieutenant Blackey stopped the inspection and 





“I’'se so scart of you!” 


followed her hastily as she sped away again. At 
an opening between the guard-house and, the 
barracks he could see the haystacks. From one 
of them a faintly discernible whiff of smoke 
seemed td come. If there really was a fire in the 
hay it must be dealt with at once, else the wood- 
piles would be likely to go, too, and a slight 
breeze might carry the fire to the post. 
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Not daring to wait to investigate Sibby’s alarm, 
Lieutenant Blackey hurried back to the guard- 
house. A moment later a trumpeter was standing 
out on the parade sounding ‘fire call’? and two 
companies of soldiers, water-buckets in hand, 
were quickstepping off to the haystacks. 

The playhouse roof upon which the balloon 
descended was’ nearly as compact and hard as 
wood. Fortunately it was several minutes before 
the fire got good headway. It started into a fair 
blaze just as the men came running up. 

Lieutenant Blackey gave his commands in a 
sharp, clear voice. A long chain of men formed 
from the river to the haystacks, the end man filling 
the water-buckets, which were rapidly passed back 
and forth along the line. 

‘‘Water on the haystacks about the playhouse,” 
cried the officer. ‘‘Let the playhouse go, it can’t 
be saved now. A bucketful here on the left!’’ 

He caught a bucket from one of the men, and 
dashed the water on some hay that had just caught 
tire. The dry grass also was beginning to burn, 
and they had to fight that. 

The playhouse was ablaze all over the outside. 
A light wind carried the flames back from it, and 
they leaped out and caught the haystack behind 
it. The men worked with a will to extinguish it. 

In the midst of all the excitement and confusion 
Lieutenant Blackey felt some one pulling at his 
coat. He turned round quickly and saw Sibby. 

“De cunnel’s pipe! Save de cunnel’s pipe! 
De whole Fo’th’s spoiled ef anything happens to 
de cunnel’s pipe!”’ she cried, excitedly. 

‘‘Let go of me, Sibby,’’ said the officer. He 
was too busy to stop and question what she meant. 
‘“‘Run home at once,’’ he added, peremptorily. 

Sibby darted away. ‘‘I’se gwine to get de pipe 
out de playhouse,”’ she cried. 

Lieutenant Blackey caught the words just as 
she disappeared around the side of the burning 
playhouse. Comprehending that she intended to 
try to get something-that was in it he tried to 
stop her. But he was not quick enough. He saw 
her disappear through the smoking doorway, and 
in an instant he had plunged in after her. 

Little tongues of flame were licking around the 
doorway. The inside was full of smoke. It was 
so thick that nothing was visible. Lieutenant 
Blackey held his breath for fear of being choked. 
He groped about in the hot, blinding smoke till he 
caught a swaying form. In another instant he 
had Sibby out of the playhouse just as the entire 
inside blazed up. 

The whole act occupied scarcely more time than 
it takes to tell it, and Sibby was lying on the grass 
some distance from the fire, blind for the moment | 
and dizzy, but sufficiently conscious to know that | 
Caroline was bending over her, and that the 
precious pipe was in her hands. . 

Two hours later the fire was all out, and Sibby 
was sitting in the kitchen with Caroline. Caroline | 
had carried the pipe to Winifred’s house, and left 
it to be delivered to her as soon as the picnic party 
returned. 

Sibby had not quite recovered from the effects 
of the smoke. She rested her head weakly against 
the wall. She heard somebody opening the front 
door, and then there was the sound of many feet 
coming down the hall. The kitchen door opened, | 
and a troop of children crowded in. Philip and 
Winifred were at their head. Sibby sat up straight, 
and caught hold of the seat of the chair with both 
hands, and smiled shyly at them. 

“Oh, you good little Sibby,’’ said Winifred, 
coming close to her; ‘what a brave girl you were 
to save the pipe. We've come to thank you. Are | 
you sure you weren't hurt a bit?” 

“Sibby, you are a brick,” Philip broke in. | 
**The fire was caused by my balloon. Mr. Blackey 
says that if you hadn’t given the alarm just when 
you did the whole post would have gone.”’ 

‘“‘And Colonel Crane says he wants to see you, 
and that you must be at his supper party. We've 
come to fetch you now,”’ said Winifred. 

Sibby’s smile had not relaxed for a moment. 
Now it widened considerably, and she glanced at 
Caroline. Caroline was beaming. 

*Come up-stairs, honey, till I put you pink 
frock on,”’ she said. 

Sibby rose and glided away after her, feeling as 
if she was in a happy dream. She returned to 
the kitchen in a few minutes with the pink dress 
on. Her hair was combed out into a thick brush 


frightened child to him. The others pushed her | and the Soldiers’ Home, and both hotels. Will 
forward until he could take her trembling little | you, Tony ?”’ 
hand. ‘‘Where’s balis?’’ said that virtuous youth, 

‘I only want to thank you, Sibby, for giving the | conquered at last. And they ran off together to 
alarm so promptly,” he said, kindly. “I think you | the tennis court. ' 
saved the post. That is all I want to say to you. For days Tony had thought of nothing but the 
Now why do you act this way ?”’ | Fourth, and the celebrations that had been planned 

Sibby’s mouth quivered. Two big tears gathered | on all sides. Every penny he could earn had been 
in her eyes. She made a brave effort to look into | invested in fireworks, and he thought with glee of 
Colonel Crane’s face. the bulgy packages in the corner of the attic he 

“T’se so scart of you, sir,’ she whispered, | shared with Sam. What fun it would be slyly 
giving her head a piteous little shake from side to | to put torpedoes where the old people would step 
side. |on them and jump, and to fling a cracker under 

“Oh, now you mustn’t feel that way,’’ the | the heels of a restless horse, and to frighten the 
colonel said, reassuringly. After he had talked to | small children with the grasshoppers! 
her a while her spirits returned. They were as| But he thought longingly of the artillery practice, 
bright as ever by the time supper was announced. | and the races, and the fireworks. It would be a 

Sibby ate her supper at a little side table by | busy day. Would Sam let him go? Could he 
herself, where Mrs. Crane thought she would feel | find good places for himself if he did? How he 
more at her ease. had envied Lance his careless certainty of seeing 

Afterward she sat among the children about | it all! And now he was to see it, too,—for Lance’s 
Colonel Crane, while he emoked his new pipe and | requests were law,—and all for playing a game of 
told them a story. tennis with his adorer ? 

When it was quite dark they all went out onto} But even under these propitious circumstances, 
the veranda to see some fireworks which one of | Tony was Tony still. 
the officers set off on the parade, and to hear the | tennis was enough to start him on another track. 
band’s serenade to the colonel. “Throw lasso!’’ he said, imperiously, after 

Before the party broke up the colonel promised | Lance had the rackets and balls, and was ready to 
the children a new playhouse. He should have it | play. 
built in his back yard, he said, and they all must| ‘All right,’’ answered the spoiled darling of the 
play there whenever they chose. house of Peyton, whom no man, woman, or child 

‘‘That means you, too, Sibby,’’ said Edna Kent. | but Tony had ever dared to cross. ‘Only you 

Sibby’s face beamed in the moonlight as she | must let me throw at you as many times as you 
went home at ten o'clock with Caroline, who had | throw at me. Will you?” 
come after her. | He chose to interpret Tony’s grunt as an affirm- 

‘*We’s gwine to have no end of times,”’ she said. | ative, and thedesson proceeded. He succeeded as 
Then she looked up into Caroline’s face, and gave | usual in lassoing Tony stationary, but Tony 
her hand a happy little squeeze. ‘I mean reely | moving was too incalculable a mark. 
times now, mammy,”’ she added. “You aren’t fair, Tony,’ he said, fretfully, 

Frances McEuratu. | “after I’ve got it all aimed you don’t keep going 
straight ahead. You turn one side or dodge 
back.”’ 

“Buffalo turn,” suggested Tony, with his crafty 
smile. 


+ 


TONY BLACKBIRD. | 


A young Sioux surprises himself by a Spasm “But you ought to let me learn first when you 
of Conscience. | go straight ahead,” persisted Lance. ‘Could a 
The two children were of the same age and | buffalo turn when it was running full gallop? Did 
height, but there the likeness ended. Lance was | you ever see one ?” 
slim and fair, with deep blue eyes and a mop of| ‘‘My turn now,”’ said Tony. ‘You run.” 
yellow curls that were his pretty young mother’s Lance was tired and cross. The piazzas were 
pride, and his own abomination. | filled with people who had laughed at his repeated 
As he stood on the beach in front of the Cham- | failures, and now they would see Tony lasso him. 
berlain Hotel in his jaunty white flannel suit, it | Besides he had wished to play tennis. 
made Tony Blackbird angry just to look at him. | 
For Tony was only an Indian boy who did odd | double and disconcert his tormentor, Tony not 
jobs for Sam, the porter. | only dropped the noose neatly round him, but 





He was clumsily made and swarthy, though he | brought him to the ground with a malicious and 


had never thought much about it before he knew | wholly unnecessary jerk, for the first time his 
Lance; his hair was straight and black and wiry, | devotion waned. Without rising from where he 
and all the clothes he owned in the world he was | had fallen in the sand, he lifted up his voice in a 
wearing at that moment. They were a pair of | wail that brought half-a-dozen of the piazza party 
ragged brown trousers and a nondescript sort of | about him, and behind them,—alas for Tony !— 


That Lance wished to play | 


So when, on the first run, though he tried to | 





that hung to her shoulders, and was tied back 
with a pink ribbon. 

Caroline looked at her with fond satisfaction. | 
She gave a final touch to her sash, and said that | 
she was ready to go. Winifred and Philip each | 
took one of Sibby’s hands and started away ; the 
rest of the children followed. Sibby looked back 
at Caroline as they were leaving the kitchen. The | 
smile on her little bronze face was rapturous. 

‘*We’s gwine to de party, mammy,” she said. 

Colonel Crane was waiting on the veranda to 
receive his guests. The little procession came up, 
leading Sibby triumphantly. 

‘Well, Sibby,’’ said the colonel, towering over 
her, ‘‘so you saw the fire first, did you ?” 

Colonel Crane was a rather stern-looking man 
until one came to know him. Sibby suddenly 
remembered how afraid she always had been of 
him. She became very much alarmed. 

‘No, no, cunnel, I didn’t mean to see any fire 
firs’! I aint ever gwine to tetch you pipe again 
no go to de playhouse nor nuffin!’’ she screamed, 
trying to back through the crowd of children 
away from him. 

“O Sibby!”’ cried Winifred. 
Colonel Crane sat down, and quietly called the | 





a shirt, the original color and material of which 


age and patches had long ago successfully | 


disguised. 

But Lance had a strange infatuation for Tony ; 
for him he deserted the other children of fortune 
in the hotel, he carried him dainties from his 
mother’s luxurious private table, and freely 
bestowed upon him his choicest possessions. These 
favors Tony accepted stoically, and returned with 
a spiteful dislike and envy that were fairly impish. 

To sneer at the white boy’s lack of skill in the 
sports in which he excelled, to trip him while 
teaching him to throw the lasso, to thwart his 
wishes in every way gave Tony keenest pleasure. 
And as Lance drew near him he began to bail out 
the old boat he had been set to clean with more 
zeal than he had displayed before that morning. 

*“‘Come on, Tony,”’ said Lance, blithely, ‘‘there’s 
nobody on the tennis court now, and we can play.”’ 

“Can't,” answered Tony, sullenly, bailing away 
industriously, ‘“‘got work.” 

“Oh no, you haven’t!”’ entreated Lance, sitting 
down on the bow, where Tony promptly managed 
to splash him with dirty water. ‘I'll get my father 
to tell Sam to let you go. Come on, will you?’ 

‘““What you give ?”” asked Tony, cunningly. 

“A new lasso,”’ said Lance, eagerly, ‘‘or one of 
my tennis rackets—whichever you please, Tony.”’ 

Tony curled himself up in the stern, and gazed 
indifferently into the water. 

“Two rides on my pony,” said Lance, having 
learned from experience what bribes usually 
bought Tony. ‘Or two on my wheel—or,”’ hesi- 
tatingly, “‘“my new reel.” 

Tony looked consideringly at Lance for a 
moment. Then he jumped up from the seat, 
landed on the shore by a flying leap, pulled the 
boat up, tipping Lance off ignominiously, turned 
it over and emptied it, turned it back again and 
began to scrub with a thoroughness and deter- 
mination that indicated that no temptation in the 
world could seduce him an instant from the post 
of duty. 

“Oh, I say, Tony!’’ expostulated Lance, ‘‘you 
know you don’t have to work. I’ll tell you what 
—I’ll get my father to have you let off all day 
to-morrow.” 

Tony’s eyes brightened, and he stopped scrub- 
bing. 

“And I’ll get him to let you stay with us all 
day,’ went on Lance, excitedly. ‘‘We’re going 
to see everything,—-the artillery practice at the fort 
in the morning, and the swimming match and the 
regatta in the afternoon,—papa’s got us splendid 
places,—and in the evening,—oh, you can’t guess! 
Bob’s going to take us out in the big sail-boat to 
see the fireworks! We can see them from the fort, 


” 





the negro porter, Sam. 


‘Is he hurt?” cried Miss Lacy, who had petted 


| boy, you did it on purpose! I saw you. How 
| could you be so cruel ?”’ 

‘*He’s awful mean to me,’’ wept Lance, bitterly, 

from his silken retreat. ‘‘He won't play with me 
when I want him to, and he makes fun of me, 
and he makes me give him my things, and he trips 
| me up and—and—everything 
| Tony cast a vindictive look upon him. It was 
| the old story. Lance had everything, he not even 
what he considered his lawful amusements. 

“’Scuse me, miss,’’ said Sam, deferentially, 
plucking Tony bodily-out of the group with one 
brawny black hand. ‘‘He won’doitnomo’. I'll 
see to dat. Come along heah, yo’ limb ob an 
Injun!” he added to Tony, in a very different 
tone. ‘*Where’s de boat I tole yo’ toclean? Why 
ain’ yo’ doin’ yo’ boots? I'll fix yo’, suh, gittin’ 
yo’se’f an’ me in trouble wid the quality’s chillun. 
Atter all I’se done foh yo’! Come along!” 

So storming he dragged the unresisting “limb 
ob an Injun”’ into the rear entrance of the hotel, 
and up the dingy black staircase. But the dread- 
fulness of Tony’s punishment did not dawn upon 
him till they reached the stifling cupboard where 
he and Sam slept, and the negro drew from his 
pocket a stout rope, and proceeded to tie him to 
the iron fire-escape fixture just outside the window 
—the only available thing, for there was not an 
article of furniture in the room, unless a pile of 
straw in one corner could be called a bed. 

‘‘Heah yo’ stay,”’ he said, in righteous wrath, 
“to-night, an’ all nex’ day, an’ nex’ day night. 
Heah me? Reck’n I’ll take de meanness out’n 
yo’ foh onct.”’ 

Then he dove into one of the dark corners of 
the room. 

“Spec yo’ tink I doan’ know "bout dese yeah,” 
he said, triumphantly displaying Tony’s cherished 
packages of fireworks. ‘‘Reck’n I mought’s well 
gib ‘em to Marse Lance,” and with this parting 
thrust he slammed the door behind him. 

The look on Tony’s face was not a pleasant one 
to see—child as he was, after all. As far as the 
imprisonment went, he grinned contemptuously 
| at Sam’s clumsy knots. No one short of a Crow 
Creek brave could tie Tony Blackbird fast. But 
of what use was his freedom ? 

If he ventured near the scene of to-morrow’s 
sports, Sam would see him, and either lock him 
where he could not get away, or keep him at work. 
And his fireworks were gone. He did not believe 
Sam’s threat of giving them to Lance, and he 
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| pretty Lance ever since he came, and now knelt | 
and gathered the wounded hero into her arms. | 
| Then turning severely on Tony, “You naughty | 
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| knew Lance would scorn them if he did. The 
| old, envious hatred of Lance welled afresh at the 
| thought. 

| He looked gloomily out over the sun-kissed sea, 
| the pavilions, the dock and the dancing sail-boats 
far below. Perhaps Lance was in one of them, 
Tony thought, wishing in his evil little heart that 
a squall would come up and capsize them all. 
Lance was never punished, was never dragged 
shamefully away before everybody, was never 
deprived of his fireworks! Everything must be 
made smooth for him—except lasso-throwing, 
thought Tony, maliciously. 

By and by he grew tired of gazing on the 
blinding water, and curled himself up on the floor. 
There, away from the slight breeze that came in 
at the window, hearing no sound but the lap- 
lapping of the rising tide on the beach, he dropped 
into as serene a sleep as if hatred and envy and 
punishment and confiscated fireworks were the 
pleasantest facts in life. 

Through the long, hot afternoon he lay motion- 
less. When he wakened and took his place at the 
window again, he knew by the position of the sun 
that it was after six, and the deserted beaches and 
the faintly-heard music of the band told him that 
dinner was in progress. 

Some one walked slowly out of the pavilion, 
| and out upon the dock. Tony’s eyes gleamed as 
he recognized Lance, decked out in a wonderful 
Persian dress, in which he was the idol of his 
family and friends. Lance looked lonely, and 
the little Sioux actually chuckled at his own 
punishment, which became agreeable to him in 
proportion as it interfered with Lance. 

‘“‘Make fall off,’’ said Tony to himself, cheer- 
fully. ‘Spoil clothes. Maybe drown.” 
| He waited till Lance stood at the end of the 
| dock and turned back, wistfully scanning the 
| shore. Then he leaned far out of the window, 
|and used a ventriloquist’s trick with which he 
| had often teased Lance. 

‘Hello! Come play!’’ a voice from the water 
seemed to cry to Lance. 

Startled, he took a step backward, and lost his 
| balance. He strove violently to regain it for a 
| moment, and then, with a piercing cry, fell over 
| into the deep water. 

But what had happened to Tony? To his utter 
| bewilderment, his heart stood still for a second, 
| and then began to knock upon his breast with 
| reat, pounding blows. With one brief, blank 
|gaze at the place where Lance had fallen, he 
twitched himself scornfully out of Sam’s rope, 
ran down the stairs and out upon the dock as he 
had never run before. 

Others had heard Lance’s cry, and were hurry- 
| ing to his rescue; but Tony flew by them as if 
| their feet had been of lead. His keen eyes saw 
Lance coming to the surface before he was near 
| enough to jump to him. 

Even then he paused; and the crue’lest momeat 
| that had ever come into Lance’s gay young life 
came when, piteously struggling with all his puny 
strength, he saw the impish figure shrug its 
shoulders and turn away, and he went helplessly 
down for the last time. 

| When he came to himself again, he was lying 
on the blue satin sofa of his mother’s bedroom, 
his dripping Persian suit in a dismal little heap on 
the delicate carpet, himself wrapped in flannel and 
cuddled in his mother’s arms. 

‘““Why wouldn't Tony help me?’’ he said, sob- 
bing, his blue eyes filling with tears at his last 
conscious grievance. 

‘He did help you, darling,’’ said his mother, 
tenderly. ‘If it had not been for Tony, you must 
have drowned. He was almost exhausted when 
he brought you to shore. Papa is speaking to 
him in the drawing-room now. Do you wish to 
see him ?”’ 

Lance’s father entered 
evidently much disturbed. 

“I wish you would go and speak to the lad, 
Alice,”’ he said. ‘I can’t make anything out of 
him, or induce him to take any reward. He 
won't even speak. Strange what enigmatical 
creatures they are! I left Barker to see that he 
‘didn’t slip off.”’ 

Now came the most wonderful thing that had 
ever happened to Tony Blackbird, or any of his 
tribe. There was a rustle of silken draperies 
through the hall, and Lance’s lovely young 
mother came running into the room, and bef re 
he knew it had knelt on the floor beside him, and 
put her bare, white arms around his neck. 

**You saved my little boy !’’ she cried, brokenly. 
*“‘You saved him!’’ and she kissed the grimy, 
ugly little face—forehead, cheeks and lips! 

Tony, utterly abashed, struggled to withdraw 
from her embrace. The lady released him, but 
still kept the white hands on his shoulders, and 
looked “into his downcast face. 

“And why will you not take the money ?”’ she 
asked, seeing the coins on the floor. 

Tony struggled with another new experience—a 
lump in his throat. Tears actually stood in his 
beady, black eyes. Perhaps it was only perversity 
that had made him fling the money away. But 
the gentle touch and tone had done their work. 
Even in his darkened little mind there was a new 
heaven and a new earth. Not all the years of 
savagery that lay behind him could blunt at this 
moment the absolute conviction that he must not 
take this lady’s money for the life he had so 
grudgingly restored to her son. 

*“Can’t!”’ he said, crustily. 
him out.”’ 


the room just then, 


“Didn't want pull 





“But you did pull him out,”’ urged Lance's 
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mother, gently. ‘You knew it was right, and 
you did it. Will you not take it from me?” She 
gathered up the money, and tried to put it into his 
clenched hands. 

To Tony’s elvish mind, the humor of making 
his next remark to Lance’s mother was quite 
irresistible; but newly found integrity constrained 
him. His eyes twinkled. 

“Didn’t like him,’”’ he said. ‘Don’t like him 
now.” To his amazement Lance’s mother laughed, 
too—a low, rippling laugh, that made his own lips 
twitch. 

«Well, never mind,”’ she said, consolingly, and, 
it seemed to Tony, understandingly. ‘Run along 
now, and tell Sam I wish to see him.” 

Tony was glad to get away. Civilization and 
high moral tension might be very well for a while; 
but it was far better to go loitering along with 
Mrs. Peyton’s message, digging his toes into the 
cool, gray sand, and throwing a stone at a stray 
sandpiper now and then. 

The next morning Sam shook him roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“Git up!’ he said, crossly. ‘‘Mis’ Peyton she 
sont foh me las’ night, an’ she say she cyarn hev 
it noway but yo’ mus’ spen’ de day wid Marse 
Lance. Yo’se to do it as a favo’ to her, min’. 
Now g’long! An’ ef yo doan’ behave yo’se’f dis 
day, I’ll brek yo’ neck an’ ev’ry bone in yo’ body 
whan I gits yo’ back to-night! Dat’s de kin’ ob 
fyahwuks I'll git yo’! Yo’ heah me?” 

IsABELLA M. ANDREWS. 
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HONORS TO THE FLAG. 


How the Stars and Stripes are honored on our Men-of- 
War.—The Ceremony of Salutes. 








Raising the Flag. 


If, after a night's travel by rail in foreign lands, 
you were to find yourself passing through a tract 
of strange scenery, costumes, and architecture, 
you might be much puzzled to know what coun- 
try you were in. But if from some tall tower or 
staff there floated a national flag you could learn 
your whereabouts with reasonable certainty from 
its colors and their arrangement. 

Again, if you were at sea and a vessel hove in 
sight, the shrewdest sailor might be unable to tell 
her country by her looks. But if a flag went 
soaring .to her peak and its colors and emblems 
were unfurled to the 
breeze she would stand 
revealed the floating frag- 





ment of some known 
nation. 
A flag, then, is the 


visible, tangible symbol 
of nationality. All the 
dignity, protection, hon- 
or, power, and glory of a 
nation are signalized in 
that woven fabric of col- 
ored bunting. To it, as 
the visible presence of a 
nation, other nations pay 
honor, and to it, as the 
visible presence of their 
nation, its own people 
should pay honor. 

Necessary as the flag is 
on shore, it should be 
most reverently regarded 
on shipboard and espec- 
ially on a man-of-war. 
A war-ship carries her 
flag into the presence of 
other flags; her nation- 
ality into the presence 
of other nations. Her 
purpose is to extend her nation’s protection to 
those who are entitled to it, and to see that her 
nation is properly respected and honored in the 
ports of the world. 

The flags of nations portray more than is 
recognized at a casual glance. Every band of 
color, every device, even their order and arrange- 
ment, has special significance. In the days of 
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absolute monarchs flags were little more than 
their personal banners bearing the distinctive 
devices or coats-of-arms of their family or house, 
and in countries where royalty is still maintained 
some evidence of it still appears in their flags. 

Thus in the centres of the Austrian, Italian and 
Spanish flags will be found a crown and the arms 
of a royal family, but in the greater number of 
monarchical coun 
tries the royal stand- 
ard has become a 
flag apart from the 
flag of the nation, 
and is only dis- 
played when some 
member of the royal = 
family is present or 
honored. Thus it 
is with the royal 
standards of Great 
Britain and Ger- 
many. 

It is in the great 
republics, however, 
that every band and 
color and device in 
a flag has its great- 
est significance. In 
the French tricolor, 
the three broad ver- 
tical bands of red, white and blue represent the 
three classes of the French people as they existed 
when the republic first supplanted the monarchy ; 
the aristocracy, the tradespeople and the poor 
earners of daily wages; indissolubly welded into 
one self-governing nation. . 

In our own flag the thirteen horizontal stripes 
of alternate red and white represent the thirteen 
original states which banded together for inde- 
pendence, while the white stars in the blue field 
(called the union) represent the number of states 
now constituting the great republic founded by 
those first thirteen. 

At first there were but thirteen stars as well as 
thirteen stripes, as if reiterating, in that great 
struggle for independence, the determination of 
those intrepid thirteen to stand together and be 
a nation apart. Then year by year other stars 
were added until the glory of the union attracted 
stars from a neighboring constellation, and the 
flag was borne in battle to the very capital of a 
hostile nation, that those stars might be added. 
Then came a time when the bonds of union were 
strained, and eleven states strove to withdraw 
their stars from the serene blue field and unite 
them in another flag; but the remainder carried 
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the old flag, still bearing their stars, into those 
states and protested with all the vigor of battle 
until in the white heat of contention the rending 
cause had perished and the break was welded 
stronger than before. Since then new stars have 
been added until there are now grouped forty- 
four, yet there are still in our flag’s blue field, as 
in the depths of the heavens, stars unseen which 
will shine out when their brilliance of increased 
importance entitles them to a place of the first 
magnitude. 

To those who know how much our flag repre- 
sents, its thirteen stripes the thirteen states that 
founded the nation; each of its stars a great free 
state of the nation; the whole banner the life and 
growth of the mighty Republic—the formalities of 
honoring the flag are no mere ceremonial, but the 
manifestation of an instinctive reverence. 

Should you ever be on one of our men-of-war 
at eight o’clock in the morning you will hear 
suddenly three prolonged rolls on a drum, fol- 
lowed by the heralding notes of a bugle. Looking 
then about the ship you will see every sailor and 
every officer facing toward the stern and standing 
mute with bared head and uplifted eyes. During 
these signs of rigid respect you will see, rising 

- slowly to the peak and 
unfolding to the breeze, 
the beautiful stars and 
stripes, and you will feel 
an exultant thrill, as does 
every officer and man 
there uncovered, that 
above you floats the sym- 
bol of the might and 
glory of the United States 
of America. 

The same honors are 
paid to the flag when it is 
hauled down at sunset. 
If there is a hand on 
board, the hoisting of the 
flag is heralded with the 
“Star Spangled Banner” 
and its hauling down 
with ‘“‘Hail Columbia.” 

If the ship is in a for- 
eign port the national air 
of that country is played 
after our own. Then 
the national airs of other 
nations whose men - of- 
war are present in that 
port are played in the 
order of the rank of their 
commanding officers. To omit any one of them 
would be considered an insult and would be fol- 
lowed by a prompt inquiry from the ranking 
officer of the nation whose air had been omitted, 
and an apology or explanation would be required. 

Very recently, in a foreign port, a stately flag- 
ship of the United States was compelled to pass 
in a narrow dock close. by a little gunboat of 





another nation. No guard was paraded by the 
little gunboat. Her sentries were not even 
brought to attention and her officer of the deck 
remained nonchalantly seated and smoking a 
cigarette. The big flagship moored exactly oppo- 
site to the little vessel, not a stone’s throw distant, 
and at sundown that gunboat’s national air was 
not played. Her captain demanded an explana- 
tion, and learned 
that the customary 
honors to his flag 
had been purposely 
omitted because of 
his neglect to salute 
ours. Day after 
day the omission 
was continued as 
long as the flagship 
continued in that 
port. 
When a man-of- 
war drops anchor 
in a foreign port she 
| immediately greets 
‘the nation into 
whose presence she 
has come by firing 
a salute of twenty- 
one guns with that 
nation’s flag un- 
furled at her mainmast head. All national honors 
are paid with the colors of the nation honored | 
unfurled at the mainmast head, and all personal | 
honors, or honors to individual officials of a | 
nation, except its president or crowned head, are 
paid with the flag of his nation unfurled at the 
foremast head. The executive head of a nation 
is regarded as its personal embodiment and 
receives national honors. 

After thus greeting the nation visited, the war- 
ship pays personal honors to all flag officers of 
that or other nations whose official flags, flying 
from men-of-war in port, reveal them to be 


Salute. 





present. Seventeen guns are fired for an admiral, | 
fifteen for a vice-admiral, thirteen for a rear-admi- 
ral, and eleven for a commodore. As the salute is 
fired the flag of the nation to which the officer 
belongs is unfurled at the fore. 

Such a salute is always returned gun for gun 
by the ship of the officer saluted. If the visiting 
man-of-war carries a flag officer, that is to say an 
admiral, vice-admiral, rear-admiral, or commo- 
dore, he in turn is saluted by all the other ‘war- 
ships present, according to his rank. These | 
salutes, one must always remember, are not 
mere explosions of gunpowder, but thunderous 
proclamations of friendship and good-will. 








Divine Service. 


Sometimes there are misunderstandings, mis- 
takes, or imagined slights which require expla- 
nation and apology. Some years ago our biggest 
ship, then flagship of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, steamed one bright forenoon into the port of 
La Guayra, where a small British cruiser was 
anchored. Our flagship flew a rear-admiral’s 
flag, yet when she dropped anchor there boomed 
forth from the British vessel only eleven guns. 
It was only a commodore’s salute, so our flagship 
made no reply. 

After waiting some hours the Englishman sent 
over an officer to learn why his salute had not 
been returned. Our admiral politely replied that 
he did not know for whom the eleven guns were 
intended, but was holding himself in readiness to 
return a thirteen-gun salute whenever it was 
fired. Soon thirteen guns were fired from the 
British cruiser and promptly returned by our 
flagship. 

It was a custom until very recently to distin- 





guish personal salutes to officials afloat from 


those to officials ashore by hoisting the jib for the 
former while the salute was being fired. But 
as modern men-of-war often have no sails at all, 
the custom seems to have been abandoned by 
common consent. 

When a man-of-war sojourns in a foreign port 
she celebrates the national holidays of the coun- 
try, and of other countries whose war-ships are 
present, by “dressing ship.” All the signal flags 
she has are tied to ropes and stretched from mast- 
head to masthead, or from mastheads to yard- 
arms, while at the mainmast head is hoisted the 
flag of the country honored. No flags of nations 
can be used for dressing between mastheads or on 
the yards, as that would be considered an indig- 
nity, but if a war-ship has more than one mast 
she hoists her own colors at all mastheads except 
the main. Stretching signal flags from masthead 
to masthead is called “‘dressing ship rainbow,” 
and from masthead to yard-arms is called ‘dress- 
ing ship yard-arm.”’ 

When a ship has not signal flags enough, or 
when the weather or other circumstances do not 
warrant full holiday attire, she dresses with 
national colors only at ail mastheads, those of the 
country honored being at the main and her own 
at the others. 

An officer is usually sent from a war-ship or 
from the authorities on shore the day before a 
national holiday to announce it to other war-ships 
and request them to dress ship. Not long ago, 
when one of our men-of-war was lying in the 
harbor of Montevideo she was requested by the 
Uruguayans to dress ship for their national holi- 
day of the 25th of May. At the same time a 
similar request came from the Argentine man-of- 
war in that port for the same honor; for the 25th 
of May is the joint anniversary of the independ- 
ence of those two countries before they separated 
from each other. 

The situation was perplexing. Both nations 
had to be equally honored. The flag of one could 
not be hoisted over that of the other, nor could 
their flags be hoisted at different mastheads, for 
in either case there would be discrimination. 
The difficulty was overcome by hoisting the flags 
of both nations side by side at the mainmast 
head, and but one national salute was fired at 
noon, which could be claimed by either nation. 

The official presence of royalty afloat is always 
the occasion for dressing ship. At the same time 
a ship’s yards and rail are manned by sailors 
standing at arm’s length apart upon them and 
touching hands. Life-lines are rove breast-high 
above the yards and rail, by which the sailors 
hold on to keep from falling. 

When the king of Italy visited Genoa during 
the recent Columbian celebration the endbrmous 
concourse of battleships in the harbor kept their 
dressing lines bent on day after day from sunrise 
to sunset, ready to trice up at a moment’s notice. 
One day the king continued his round of visits 
until long after sunset, but the flags were kept fly- 
ing until he had finished. The sun had not set offi- 
cially until the king had landed! 

Merchant vessels in passing war-ships, salute 
by dipping their flags, and the salute is always 
returned in the same way, but war-ships seldom 
dip to each other, for it is not considered a suit- 
able salute as between armed vessels. 

All Christian nations recognize a day when 
their flags should float humbly, and when their 
noisy greetings should be hushed before the 
omnipotent Creator of their earthly greatness. 
When a man-of-war comes into port on Sunday 
her salutes of greeting are deferred until Monday. 
When a national holiday falls on Sunday its 
celebration is deferred until the following day. 
And on our war-ships, when divine service is 
held, the flag, during its continuance, is lowered 
to float humbly beneath a pure white pennant in 
which is a blue cross. Joun M. E.ticorr, 

Ensign, United States Navy. 
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DID THE MOON HAVE RIVERS? 


Every one who uses a telescope is aware that 
the so-called craters, ring-mountains and empty 
sea-beds of the moon are not the only interesting 
phenomena which our satellite presents to the 
view. There are on many parts of the moon’s 
surface long, narrow lines called ‘rills,’’ evi- 
dently much below the general level of the ground, 
some of them comparable in breadth and depth to 
the cafions of the Colorado. 

Many astronomers have been disposed to 
regard these rills as cracks and rents in the crust 
of the moon, but a few have adopted the sugges- 
tion, made long ago, that they are river-channels. 

Recently, however, Professor W. H. Picker- 
ing, who for several years has been studying the 
moon and planets from the Harvard observatory 
at Arequipa, Peru, has revived the old theory 
that the lunar rills were formed by water. 
Professor Pickering has made a list of such rills, 
which he thinks are certainly river-beds, although 
no water flows in them now. 

It may be remarked of these ancient lunar 
river-channels, if such they really are, that their 
wider end always terminates in a pear-shaped 
hollow like a little crater, and this end is nearly 
always higher than the other, so that if the craters 
were once lakes their waters must have flowed 
out into the rivers instead of the waters of the 
rivers emptying into the lakes. 

But everything on the moon appears to be, and 
to have always been, quite different from corre- 
sponding things on the earth, although the two 
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worlds are probably composed of very much the 
same materials, and, according to the latest views 
of some astronomers, may have once been united 
in a single mass. It is principally because the 
moon is so much smaller than the earth that its 
history has been so different from that of its huge 
companion planet. 


So 


A ROMO-KELP. 
My Great-Uncle’s Narrative. 
In Six Chapters.—Chapter II. 
The Palm “‘Cabbage”’ and the Bastinado. 


No wonder poor Ben, struggling in the dark with 
a serpent, shouted and screamed for help till his 
outcries roused the sleeping inmates of the old 
Moorish house. Presently the blacks, who slept in 
seddas about the lower courtyard, bestirred them- 
selves in great alarm, as if the place were attacked 
by robbers. 

They lighted torches and came to the door of the 
hozzanna, Sooleh exclaiming, “The Romo-kelp has 
gone mad!” Then they shouted to him to be quiet. 
But Ben, «still grappling with the snake, kept on 
yelling, “Help! help!” 

Muttering curses, the black unlocked the door. 
The light of the torches nearly dazzled Ben’s eyes, 
but revealed his antagonist,—a horrid, mottled, 
yellow and black reptile, seven or eight feet long, 
with flattened head, eyes like sparks of fire, and 
gaping jaws. 

Seeing the light and the opened door, the boy 
sprang forward to get out of the storeroom. But 
the serpent’s fold tripped him; he fell headlong in 
the doorway, and rolled over. Sooleh, perceiving 
the reptile, cried, “‘Tobah Allah! Tosak el mara: 
bout /” (Allah’s grace! It’s the dervish’s snake!) 

Seizing the monster by the tail, Sooleh ran at full 
speed around the fountain, and then out at the 


yard door of the house, hurling the serpent to a | 


distance before it could coil or turn upon him, the 
other blacks laughing uproariously the while. 

The aga—house-master—had by this time made 
his appearance from the upper story, with a scim- 
etar in his hand, to inquire as to the cause of the 
hubbub. When he had learned from the blacks 
what had occurred, he, too, laughed, but somewhat 
morosely, and made a sign to Ben to go back into 
the hozzanna, The boy, still greatly terrified, and 
understanding not a word of all that was said, 
begged by signs and vain words to be put some. 
where else than in a snake’s den. 

They thrust him back, however, and locked the 
door upon him. During the remainder of the night, 
which seemed ages long, Ben stood by the door, 
listening in abject fear, dreading every instant to 
hear other snakes gliding on the flagstones. If he 
could have understood what the blacks said, he 
would have felt less apprehension. 

The hozzanna was not a serpent’s den; but this 
particular snake belonged to an old marabout, or 
dervish, named Tataisi, who lived at a certain 
Moslem sanctuary only a few hundred yards from 
the chiaih’s garden. Probably the reptile had 
gained entrance to the place through a hole in the 
old masonry of the house. The marabout was 
accustomed to walk into Tripoli with the serpent 
wound about his shoulders, to astonish and impress 
the people; but it was well known that he had 
drawn its poisonous fangs. 

After a terrible night, Ben was let out of his dark 
chamber by Sooleh, who seemed in bad humor. 
Hard by, in the courtyard, stood a hand-mill for 
grinding dried barley, consisting of two stones, 
each about two feet in diameter, set in a rude 
frame. A peg, inserted in a hole drilled in the 
upper stone, sufficed for a handle to turn it. 

Sooleh signed to the young American to set this 
millin motion. He did so, while a black boy poured 
parched barley into the stones, and caught the 
meal as it worked out through a little spout below. 
Ben found the labor harder than turning a grind. 
stone, but Sooleh kept him at work until he had 
ground more than a bushel of meal, and was very 
hungry. On the other side of the courtyard a black 
cook was mixing the meal into large, platter-like 
cakes, which were baked over a pan of coals. 

When at length they gave Ben two of these cakes 
for his breakfast, he took the liberty of going to the 
neighboring pomegranate and other trees, where 
he helped himself from the profusion of fruit that 
lay on the ground. 

After their breakfast, the house blacks carried 
several dozen small jars to the great date palms 
near the high garden wall, and began climbing to 
the trees and setting the jars for catching lakabi. 
As it was arduous labor to climb so high by the 
sole aid of a rope, some of the blacks clamored to 
Sooleh that the young Romo-kelp should go up 
with the jars in his turn. Sooleh accordingly made 
signs that he must do so. 

As the boy was used to climbing the rigging of a 
brig, he ascended without much difficulty, and 
supporting his feet in the forks where the great 
palm leaves issued from the trunk below the 
termina! bud, he succeeded in taking away the full 
jar of lakabi, and replacing it with the empty one. 

But in the act of descending the long rope he 
spilled a part of the sap, which so enraged Sooleh 
that he struck Ben several blows with the flat of 
his hand. These blows incenséd the boy exceed 
ingly. His neck, moreover, was still sore and stiff 
from the jerks which the black had given his chain 
the previous day. He resolved to escape from 
such abuse at the first opportunity. 

It chanced that the third palm which he was 
bidden to climb stood very near to the garden wall. 
As Ben descended the rope he set it swinging, 
placed his feet on top of the wall, hurled the jar 
of lakabi at Sooleh, and turning, dropped about 
fifteen feet to the ground outside the enclosure. 
Gaining an angle of the wall, he stole away toward 
another walled garden that lay toward the open 
country. 

Beyond this second garden he came into a road 
way, where he saw three carts loaded with stones 
and drawn by very ragged, unkempt, emaciated 
men. There were ten to each wagon; and as Ben 
came nearer he saw that they were whites. One of 
them looked up as the boy approached, and observ- 
ing him attentively, said, “Are you an American?” 














“Yes,” replied Ben, in astonishment. 
one, too?” 

“Q Lord, yes, I was one once!” the man ex- 
claimed, with a roar of distress. “But now I’m a 
work-horse, with no provender. All of us poor 
chaps here were sailors on the Philadelphy frigate, 
which they got on the reefs, wuss luck, and them 
rascally pirates took us all prisoners. So here we 
are a-hauling stone in the dust, with next to nothing 
to eat and no end of floggings. But where are you 
bolting to in such a hurry?” 

Ben told the sailors who he was, and how he 
hoped to escape into the open country. 


“Are you 


running over him, and he sprang to his feet. The | steps, leading up to the patio, or courtyard, of 
rats scampered away, but soon returned. He found | another house. It was a small courtyard, and over 


that a slight movement on his part would frighten | the top of it was placed a heavy 


much rusted tron 


them, but they always came back and gradually | grating. 


grew more familiar. 





floor so vigorously that something gave way under- 


be eneery with a hollow, rattling noise, and one of the | But he did not know that it was the harem, and 
| 


flagstones sank into a hole. 
Ben made haste to move away from that corner, 
but at daybreak returned and examined the cavity. 
| It was large and seemed to extend beneath the 


“Lord, what a young fool he is!” cried another | outer wall of the house. In fact, though he did not | 


of the wretched gang. “Why, bless your eyes, 
boy, it’s all a pesky desert of hot sand! Notadrop 
of water in it! The only way out of this country is 
by: the port and the shipping.” 

They all earnestly advised him to go back to his 
master and make the best of it till he should be 
ransomed, or get some chance to escape on board a 
foreign vessel. 

“Turn pagan,” one of them saidtohim. “They’ll 
treat you better if you do; and what’s the differ- 
ence?” 

One of the Moorish burbuts—drivers—now came 
forward from the rear. Hearing the sailors talking 
to the boy, he struck 
several of them with 
a stick, and would 
have beaten Ben had 
he not run away. 

As the sun’s rays 
were getting hot and 
the country looked 
very arid and forbid- 
ding, Ben took the ad. 
vice of the captives, 
and went back toward 
the garden he had left. 
When he reached the 
gate in the wall, he 
found it ajar, for Soo. 
leh and the other 
blacks had rushed out 
in pursuit of him in 
such haste that they 
had not stopped to 
lock it behind them. 

They supposed that 
Ben would try to es. 
cape into Tripoli town, 
and therefore ran 
swiftly in that direc- 
tion, hoping, to over- 
take him. As they 
had not yet come 
back, he walked in 
without seeing any 
one about, and then 
proceeded to help him- 
self to grapes and 
plums. 

The aga, a good- 
natured and well- 
dressed Moor who had 
the place in charge 
for the chiaih, 
happening 





Ben hurls the Jar at Sooleh. 


to see the boy among the grapes, cried, “Ash 
harlic ?” (What are you doing?) and beckoned him 
to approach, which Ben did in much fear of pun 
ishment for his recent escapade. But the aga 
manifestly had not yet heard of it. 

He addressed many kindly questions to the lad; 
then, finding that he knew no word of Moorish, 
used signs to inquire where Sooleh and the other 
blacks had gone. Ben shook his head. The aga 
then set him to pumping water from the cistern for 
the rivulet around the garden, and presently left 
him there. 

After ten or fifteen minutes Sooleh and the others 
dejectedly returned, saw Ben pumping alone, and 
appeared suddenly transported with rage. Rushing | 
toward him, they made vehement accusations and | 
even drew their knives, while the boy snatched up 
two heavy, round stones and stood at bay. Hearing 
the clamor, the aga came out; and to him Sooleh 
accused Ben of running away. 


As the aga had himself seen Ben in the garden 


while the blacks were absent he jumped instantly 
to the conclusion that Sooleh was accusing the boy 
wrongfully, to conceal some remissness of his own. 
Shouting impatiently, he summoned to his aid the 
three blacks who were pressing olives, and with his 
own hands assisted to throw Sooleh on his face. 
The soles of his bare black feet were turned upward; 
—then thwack! thwack! thwack !—till they had 
received sixty strokes from a cudgel! 

Ben had never before seen the bastinade inflicted ; 
perhaps he did not quite appreciate the cruelty of 
the punishment; at any rate, he listened to Sooleh’s 
howls with some satisfaction, not imagining that his 
own turn was near. 

Taking advantage of the discomfiture of Sooleh 
and his fellows, Ben now made bold to go to the 
aga and beg, by signs and tears, that he might not 
again be shut up overnight in the hozzanna where 
he had met with his doleful adventure. 
appeared to comprehend his terror in some degree, 
and seemed to promise something. So Ben, that 
night, was locked into a kind of sedda or couch 
room, having a grated window. This room adjoined 
the golphor, or principal room on the lower floor, 
which the chiaih occupied when he and his family 
spent the night at his country-house. 


During the night Ben was awakened by 






The Moor | 


rats | 


| then know it, he had broken into a subterranean 
| passage, leading from the golphor to the harem. 


| He covered the hole over as best he could, and 
| soon afterward was summoned to his daily task, at | 


| which he was kept steadily for several days—grind. 
| ing meal and pumping water. He saw that Sooleh 
and the other blacks, one of whom was named 


| Yassoo, seemed to harbor malice against him, but | 
| did not suspect that they were plotting to get him | 


| into trouble. 
| After some days they feigned friendliness. 
| Yassoo brought him a watermelon, as he stood 
pumping in the hot sunshine; Sooleh even came to 

“spell” him at his work, thu 


ing him opportunity to gather 
plums and grapes. Ben regarded 
these attentions 


when they again asked his assist- 
ance to fetch down jars of lakabi 
from the tops of the date palms he 
could not well refuse. 


the tops of the palms, and in truth 
rather enjoyed it, for he was 
young and supple; and from the 


the blue Mediterranean beyond it. 


Sooleh and the others informed 
him by signs and such Arabic 
words as Ben already understood, 
that the great terminal bud at the 
top of the date palm, where the 
incisions were made for lakabi, 
was good to eat. Sooleh directed 
him to cutout this bud or “cabbage,” 
and fetch it down to them. 

so unhesitatingly, wrenching away the 
topmost leaf fronds, the better to get at it. 
The blacks, vastly delighted, carried the 
bud, as large as a man’s head, to the rear of 
the vineyard, and proceeded to regale them 
selves. They gave Ben some of the delicacy. 
Its flavor was like that of a pineapple, and 
it was as soft as a banana. Its color was 


but t was streaked or veined with lemon 
tints. It was very juicy and cool to the palate. 
Ben had never tasted anything so delicious, 
and so he readily yielded to Sooleh’s hint that he 
should climb a second tree and cut out another 
heart-bud, The blacks ate a part of this, but 
stole away while Ben was finishing it. Indeed, 
he had not wholly finished it, when the aga sud. 
denly made his appearance. 
“Uras el Mohammed !”’ (By the head of Mahom- 
et!) he exclaimed. 
What mischief have you done?” 


the blacks, berating him roundly in words incom. 
prehensible to Ben. 

The perfidious Sooleh, in prompting Ben to cut 
out the buds, had involved him in a serious offence; 
for the palm, deprived of its terminal bud, lan- 
guishes for a time and surely dies. Now these lofty 
trees require thirty or forty years to mature, and 
are very valuable from their yield of dates. 

After eating their fill of the “cabbage,” the blacks 


had stolen away, and raised a clamor of informa. | 


tion against Ben. Now, at the call of the aga, they 
came crowding back; and before Ben was fairly 
| aware of the gravity of his misdemeanor, he was 
lying on his face with the soles of his feet upturned. 
The faithless Sooleh had obtained the privilege of 
applying the bastinado. “ 

In his ignorance of the language poor Ben was 
unable to explain, and so in less than half a minute 
he had obtained an unusually full realization of the 
agony of the bastinado, for the soles of his feet 
were not calloused like those of the blacks. His 


howls of anguish, his English prayers for mercy, | 


attracted all the other servants to the place. 

Sooleh laid on the blows with great vigor till the 
poor boy fainted from the pain, and had little idea 
how long his punishment continued. | 
recovered consciousness, he was lying on the floor | 
of his sedda, alone, and the door was shut upon 
| him. 
| During the night his feet swelled shockingly, and 
for several days thereafter he was unable to step 
| or bear his weight upon them. He lay in a kind of 
stupor and scarcely roused during the first day 
| after his flogging, either to eat the barley cake 


giv. | 


gratefully, and | and armor. 


He climbed, time and again, to| much labor has been bestowed. 


Ben did | 


pale green without and pure white within, | 


“You son of the evil one! | 


He seized the boy by the collar and shouted for | 


When he} 


which one of the blacks tossed in to him, or drink | 


| from the water jar which had been placed beside 
| him. 

On the third day he began to craw! about on his 
hands and knees; and as he was left alone in the 
sedda with nothing to do, he presently uncovered 
the hole in the floor and looked down the aperture 
into the dim, arched passage below. He perceived | 

that by pulling up another flagstone, he might let 
| himself down into it. This covered way might lead | 
outside the garden wall! He might escape by it in 
the night! This thought stimulated him to explore 
| it, in spite of his sore feet. 
| He let himself down by his hands to the floor of | 
| the passageway, a distance of five or six feet, and 
| then hobbled along it for a distance of twenty yards 
|or more. Light fell in from the open sky overhead, | 
at one place, through a strong, iron grating. 
By and by the sore-footed explorer came to a 
| door over which hung a Moorish horseshoe, and a 
| heavy Moorish stirrup. From the rich yellow color | 
| Ben was sure that both articles were of gold. The 
door was not locked, but had a heavy bolt on the | 
| passage side. 


door, found himself at the foot of a short flight of | 


| is the range battery. 


Ben listened and looked cautiously about him, 


At last he stood in one corner of the sedda and, | but could neither see nor hear any one astir, though 
to scare them, stamped on the flagstones of the | he had found his way into the chiaih’s seraglio or 


harem, where his wives and daughters were lodged 


| 


soon became convinced that there was no one at 
home. C. A. STEPHENS 
| (To be continued.) 
_ -o- 
PATRIOT’S INVOCATION. 
O land—the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong 
| On thee the blessing of the years, 
| The gift of faith, the crown of song! 
Selected. Juha Ward Howe. 
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OUR PROVING-GROUND. 
| ‘The Testing of Artillery 


at Indian Head on the Potomac 
River. 


An important possession of the United States 
| government is the Indian Head proving-ground, 
used for the testing of naval guns, gun-carriages 
Situated twenty-two miles down the 
| Potomac River from Washington, it is reached by 
}@ government tug which plies back and forth as 
occasion requires. 
On the place, originally a tree-covered ravine, 
The trees were 
| torn up by the roots, brick walks laid, a wharf 
built, tracks placed upon which a gun-crane travels, 
| bomb-proofs constructed, platforins for heavy or 


lofty palms he could gain a wide | light guns erected, and some frame buildings put 
view, embracing the white - walled | up for the officers who conduct the tests. 
city of Tripoli, the bay and even | 


If one have the necessary permit from the Nava! 
| Chief of Ordnance, he has no trouble in boarding 


Toward evening of this last day, | the government tug at the Washington yard, and 


reaching, after two hours’ sail, the substantial pier 
| which now juts out from the proving-grounds at 
| Indian Head. Long before he reaches the bend in 
the river which discloses the ravine, the visitor 
has seen the flag from the hilltop, and perhaps has 
| heard the reverberation of a gun. 

As he picks his way among the castiron shell 
and broken armor-plate which line the approach, 
he finds the original guich, transformed into a 
level, semi-circular cut, its broadside looking out 
upon the Potomac, and the hills back and around 
retaining their old-time verdure. The houses 
where the officers and their families live are back, 
out of sight if not of sound of the guns, and beyond 
the jar of the discharges. 

The semi-circular cut is 
proper. On the right, as one comes from the 
wharf, is the platform of guns known as the 
velocity battery. Here are the thirteen, twelve, ten, 
eight and six-inch brecchloading rifles, and they 
| point in silent majesty toward the butt made out of 
the opposite wooded hillside, now the grave of 
many a steel projectile. This battery is used for 
| testing the velocity of the guns. 

Each gun has its estimated range, and the ord 
|mnance experts can tell how fast a shell should 
travel, given a certain amount of powder. They 
know, too, theoretically, with what force a shell 
will hit an object at different distances from the 
muzzle of the gun. 

Each gun is placed upon its carriage, pointed 
toward the butt three hundred yards distant, and 
| fired. The projectile, in the course of its travel 

toward the mound of earth in which it may bury 
itself, passes through a number of wooden racks 
the apertures of which are strung with wires. The 
breaking of these wires is transmitted by electricity 
to the chronograph house, situated in a secluded 
spot far from the jar of the guna. 

Three of the wooden racks are usually placed at 
stated distances from each other and at known 
distances from the gun. The time of firing is 
electrically noted, and the electric equipment in 
connection with the racks leaves to easy calculation 
the actual speed of the shell. 

The duration of the projectile’s flight is so short 
as to be inconceivable. Even while the beholder is 
startled by the discharge, the shell has travelled its 
course and done its damage. For instance, the 
thirteen-inch gun, laconically termed the “peace 
maker,” throws its eleven-hundred-pound projectile 
at the rate of two thousand feet in a second. In 
little more than half a minute,.it travels its range 
of fourteen or fifteen miles—yet the infinitesimal 
time of its passage from the gun to the respective 
wooden racks is accurately measured. 

Near the velocity battery is the secondary battery 
platform, on which are the lighter guns of our war 
ships, guns intended for rapid firing, for repelling 
small craft, and for attack on torpedoes and torpedo 
boats. These guns point in the same direction as 
those of the velocity battery. They are tested for 
penetration, velocity of their projectiles, rapidity 
of fire ancLother qualities which are demanded of 
this type of gun. 

These small guns are made by outsiders, and 
the heavier guns are constructed at the Washington 
Navy Yard. There is, therefore, much rivairy 
between rapid-fire-gun makers, and it is sometimes 
difficult to tell which is the best for all purposes. 

Nearly opposite this secondary battery platform 
From this platform, the guns 
point down or “command” a secluded portion of 
the Potomae, unused by the little traffic which finds 
its way up the river from Chesapeake Bay. 

While the range of the gun is known theoreti 
cally, it is always deemed best to fire a new gun 
over a range, that its idiosyncrasies may be 
observed, for there are peculiarities in guns as 
there are in people. When a gun is fired over a 
range, men are stationed along the course of the 
projectile with instruments to observe the flight of 





the testing-ground 


| the projectile from the shell, and some one goes to 


a point near where the projectile should eventually 
disappear, with its lessened speed and its down 
ward curve. 

The experts are enabled to ascertain whether 
the shell follows a regular course, or whether it 


| “wobbles” or has any slight characteristic which 
| The boy carefully shot the bolt, and opening the | ought to be known in firing the gun hereafter. 





The magazine, where the powder used in these 
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enneiinente is ene is well removed from the 
disturbances of the proving-ground proper. Powder 
is brought down as needed, on little hand-trucks 
which are pushed almost to the breech of the guns. 









































It is handled with 
great care by 
trustworthy men 
—sometimes two 
or three are requir- 
ed to lift a single 
charge. In _ the 
thirteen-inch gun, the charge of powder is more 
than five hundred pounds. 

This is usually placed in the gun in four 
bags, containing the powder in hexagonal ker- 
nels as large as a man’s fist. The shells are 
lifted to their places at the breech of the guns 
in the cases of the heaviest projectiles, by der- 
ricks, and are forced “‘home”’ or into their 
proper position in the gun by means of a ram 
operating by water-power. Lately an ordnance 
officer invented a ram which is operated by 
electricity, and said to be an improvement. 

Some of these shells are quite substantial 
pieces of metal. The projectile for the six-inch 
gun weighs one hundred pounds; that for an 
eight-inch, two hundred and fifty pounds; that 
for a ten-inch, five hundred pounds; that for a 
twelve-inch, eight hundred and fifty pounds; and 
that for a thirteenth-inch, eleven hundred pounds. 
There are various kinds of projectiles, those most 
commonly used in tests being of a cheaper variety 
than the forged steel projectile intended for war. 

This test of guns, their velocity, and their range, 
is only one feature of the important work carried 
on at Indian Head. Here also are conducted the 
tests of gun-carriages, which are made at the 
Washington yard, and are intricate pieces of 
mechanism, combining delicacy and strength. 
They must hold the gun securely, and yet admit 
of its free action. 

The material used in the carriages, which comes 
from the steel foundries of Pennsylvania, must 
have a certain ballistic and other technical quali- 
ties, which are also determined at Indian Head 
before the machines are completed. 

In some respects the most important use of the 
proving-ground is the test of armor plate. Those 
who are interested in naval development will 
readily remember the performances at the old 
proving-ground at Annapolis, when nickel steel 
was discovered to be the best material for a ship’s 
armor. Since then the Indian Head proving- 
ground on the Potomac has grown up, and here 
many plates of all steel and nickel steel have been 
attacked, and valuable methods developed. 

The result of a firing is shown in the illustra- 
tion. The plate here attacked was a nickel plate 
of ten inches’ thickness, intended for the Maine. 
It was used for various purposes after it had 
sustained its original test, and, as is customary, 
the remains of the plate were used for incidental 
tests of the piercing power of projectiles. 

The illustration shows the method of propping 
the plate when it is to be attacked. The plate is 
bolted to a backing of oak, itself supported and 
braced by huge beams which finally are embedded 
in a mound of earth. This would seem fit to 
withstand the most gigantic force, yet some pro- 
joctiles tear their way through the armor, through 
this wooden support, and plow into the earth 
behind. Other projectiles spatter on the face of 
the armor. No two meet with the same results, 
although the projectile is generally destroyed if 
nickel-steel armor with a Harveyized surface is 
used. 

There is no knowing, however, when some 
ingenious mind will furnish a shell capable of 
demoralizing even this repellent armor, and the 
ordnance officers themselves would not be sur- 
prised to see the fight between the shell and the 
armor-plate continued by the checker-like advance 
of the projectile. 

The two firms which make armor for the gov- 
ernment send a sample plate from each lot, and 
this representative plate is supposed to indicate 
the quality of the remaining material. A govern- 
ment inspector, who watches the process of manu- 
facture, makes the selection. If the sample fulfils 
certain requirements, which are incorporated in 
the contract with the armor-plate makers, the 
whole lot is accepted and paid for. If the plate 
fail, another plate is selected, and sometimes even 
a third may be chosen before the lot is rejected. 





If the sample plates excel certain powers of 
repulsion, specified in the contract, the armor- 
plate manufacturers are rewarded at a certain 
percentage which has been agreed upon. 

A plate which has been attacked is, of course, 
not serviceable as armor, but is not wasted. The 
proving-ground officers make use of the remains 
in smaller and less important tests, so that advan- 
tage is taken of every facility to ascertain the 
power of a gun, gun-carriage, or projectile. 

The proving-ground is plentifully supplied with 
bomb-proofs for the protection of those engaged 
in firing guns. At all the armor tests warning is 
given before a gun is fired, that every one may be 
sent under cover, and no one ventures to 
appear until the discharge of a musket— 
sounding puny and fragile on the air after 
the blurt of the big gun—has given notice 
that the danger is over. 

This danger comes mainly from flying 
fragments of the plate. Great pieces, as 
large as a man’s body, have travelled sev- 
eral hundred yards, tearing branches from 
the trees and embed- 
ding themselves in 
the ground, where 
they are found, a 
jagged mass of blue 
heated metal. 

Again, many 
smaller fragments 
chip from the plates, 





interest will centre, both because of its greater 
fullness, and because of the striking historical 
background of the South's present industrial and 
social conditions. Our country is so vast that, 
notwithstanding the growth of railroads and the 
multiplied conveniences of ‘travel, its various sec- 
tions do not know each other nearly so well as 
might be desired. The South has a peculiar 
insularity and remoteness, the result of its different 
institutional development and of its peculiar mix- 
ture of races. The Atlanta exposition ought to 
show, and probably will show, how much of this 
insularity has been destroyed since slavery fell. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the visitor may also 
discover how much of what was good in the old 
Southern civilization has survived. 

The various Southern States will be represented 
by fuller exhibitions, in all probability, than those 
which were seen at Chicago. Agriculture, machin- 
ery, transportation and other departments of 
industry will have separate buildings. There will 
be a woman’s building also. The grounds, which 
seem to have been fortunately chosen, will be 
ample and attractive. 

But to most of us nothing will be quite so full 
of interest as the building devoted to the negroes. 
Here it is intended to show what liberty has 
enabled the race to accomplish. The building 
is to be the work of negroes, and of negroes alone. 
So, too, of the exhibits which it will house, and 
which must afford the Northern visitor an un- 
equalled opportunity of finding out for himself 





rise high, and falla 


moment or two after the projectile has penetrated 
the plate. All of them are ugly, irregular pieces 
of steel, which retain the heat of the fearful 
turmoil in which they have been, long after they 
are picked up. Joun EpWARD JENKS. 
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THE FEARLESS PATRIOT. 
het all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
and truth’s; then it thou fall’st 
Thou fall’ Tt a blessed martyr 
Shakespeare, Henry VIII. 


* 
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THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION. 


The good effects of the World’s Fair at Chicago 
continue to appear in various unexpected ways. 
The revelation which was there made, alike of the 
strength and the weaknesses of our American 
civilization, has produced a powerful impression 
on the minds of the multitudes which visited 
Chicago during the summer and autumn of 1893. 
The whole country has been brought to study 
itself more intelligently than ever before. 

For several reasons the South was not exhibited 
at Chicago quite so fully as the North. The 
constitutions of several of the Southern States 
presented peculiar obstacles to the appropriation 
of public money for such a purpose. In others, 
the appropriations were insufficient or unwisely 
handled. Thus, although several of the states were 
represented by striking exhibits of their resources 
and industries, it seems to have been felt that a 
still better showing might be made of the wonder- 
ful results of the thirty years since the war. 

It was doubtless this feeling which had most to 
do with the planning of the Cotton States and 
International Exposition which will be held at 
Atlanta during the coming autumn. To show the 
world what the South is to-day—what it has come 
to be since the terrible days when General Sher- 
man’s shells curved above the very grounds on 
which this fair is to be held—was doubtless the 
first object in the minds of those who originated 
the enterprise. The accomplishment of this object 
will justify all the expenditure which will be 
involved. 

As a matter of fact, however, the scheme of the 
exposition seems to have been widening from the 
start, as the word “International” in the title 
indicates. An especial effort has been made to 





interest the governments of Central and South | 


America in the exhibition, with a view to the 
establishment of closer trade relations with those 
regions. 

Nearly all of them have responded favorably 
to the appeal. Several states of the North and 
West have made appropriations, and will have 
buildings on the grounds. Congress also has 
made a liberal appropriation, and there will be | 


what the colored American has been doing during 
these thirty years that have been so full of enter- 
prise and achievement for the Southern whites. 


* 
> 





THE HAPPY LAND. 


The 
Studded with pk. ag fair to on 
With garden grace and household s jmom: etr 
the wide-brow’d peasan 8 lordly mien, 
he matron’s smile serene! 
O happy, happy land! : 
— W. J. Linton. 


How grand 


Selected. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Boston is this year the meeting-place of the 
Christian Endeavor Convention; and The Com- 
panion extends to the tens of thousands of mem- 
bers who will be present, a cordial welcome. 

The Christian Endeavor societies are, in a 
certain sense, disproving the old maxim that -“in 
union there is strength.’’ They are strong chiefly, 
perhaps, because they do not unite. Each society 
is absolutely independent, and there is no general 
organization which can impose laws upon the 
whole, or can use the vast body of members for 
any purpose whatever. a 

Impelled by a common purpose, and working 
by similar methods, but not welded into a cohesive 





may be likened to that of a million blades of grass, 
each springing from its own root, which cover the 
fields with verdure. 

The peculiarity is well illustrated by their 
attitude and their method in one great movement 
—not one of their primary objects, to be sure—in 
which The Companion is always interested—the 
promotion of good government and good citizen- 
ship. The societies do not enter the arena of 
politics; the members do. The societies urge the 
purification of politics as a principle; the indi- 
viduals apply the principle. 

It is said that the good-citizenship endeavors 
reported at the last convention have been largely 
extended this year. In one instance ‘‘Endeavor- 
ers’’ headed a state campaign, and they are always 
active workers on the right side in the municipal 
leagues. They have undertaken systematic attend- 
ance and effort at primaries. They have led in 


munities, and in the overthrow of the saloon in 
many others. 

“Strike again and again,’’ said President Clark, 
the founder, at the last convention, ‘until if Christ | 
should come to Chicago, or New York, or Toronto, 
or San Francisco, He would find clean streets, and 
clean city halls, and clean men in them, with 
never a brothel or a dive to pollute the air that He 
should breathe.” 

These endeavors need not divert the members 
from their devotional meetings. But by such 
efforts they commend themselves to the friends of 
right and justice irrespective of creed or religious 
method, and give to their movement a distinct 
place in the general history of our times. 


* 
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WEATHER FORECASTS. 


The Weather Bureau of the United States is 
only twenty-five years old. Within that compar- 
atively brief period has been built up a complete 
system of weather forecasts, by which reports and 
predictions are daily printed in the newspapers, 
and are distributed and posted by maps and 
bulletins in post-offices and railroad stations all 
over the country. 








In some of the Western states, for the conven- 
ience of farmers, weather symbols are carried on 
the freight-cars of the railroads; and some roads | 
have a system of whistle signals, by which the | 


mass, the achievement of the individual societies | 


by means of which timely warning is given of 
heavy rainfalls, and of any sudden rise in rivers. 

The great commercial value of the weather 
forecasts can be shown by specific instances. 
During each of the severe tropical storms of last 
September and October, more than one thousand 
vessels in the first case, and more than twelve 
hundred in the second were detained in port on 
account of the predictions of the bureau, the 
value of the vessels and cargoes thus sheltered 
amounting to more than thirty million dollars. 
Of two hundred and fifty vessels in New York 
bay when notice was given of the September 
storm, only two ventured to disregard the signals. 
One of these put back, after reaching Sandy 
Hook ; the other kept on, and arrived in port five 
days overdue, in a badly crippled condition, her 
mainmast carried away, and two seamen washed 
from her deck. 

How many million dollars’ worth of property 
and how many lives are saved each year through 
obedience to the warning signals of the bureau, 
no one can accurately estimate. But there can be 
few items which enter into the annual expenditure 
of the government that represent so large a value 
to the people in proportion to the cost of the 
service. 


* 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 


Absent-mindedness is one of the commonest 
qualities at Washington, and is illustrated con 
stantly in Congressional debate. Custom prescribes 
that no senator shall ever be addressed by name, 
but invariably as the representative of his state. 
Almost every day one senator or another has to be 
prompted when he refers to a colleague. 

In the heat of debate he will turn toward an 
associate with whom he is on most intimate terms, 
and will exclaim, “‘We are told by the senator from 
—,” and then will be unable to recall the name of 
the state. After an awkward pause, some senator 
behind him will give him the cue by naming the 
state, and the gasping orator will catch his breath 
and go on with his speech. 

Some Congressmen have been known to be so 
forgetful that they have required prompting when 
they have tried to recall in debate the name of their 
own state. 

These incidents denote preoccupation of the 
mind with subjects upon which thought is concen. 
trated to the exclusion of everything else. Sir 
Isaac Newton once electrified a lady by taking her 
hand in his and pressing it gently. She fancied 
for an instant that the philosopher was on the 
point of proposing to her, but the illusion was 
quickly dispelled. After gaining possession of her 
hand, he used the forefinger as a stopper to press 
down the tobacco in the bowl of the great pipe 
which he was smoking. He was engaged in pro 
found meditation, and was as unconscious of her 
presence as though she had been on another planet. 

One of the saddest stories ever told of a public 
man’s absent-mindedness was related of Mr. Blafne 
after the death of his son, Walker Blaine, who had 
been closely associated with him in the State 
Department. The stricken and bereaved father 
was interrupted in his office by a visitor, who had 
come to consult him about some public matter. 

Mr. Blaine listened to him quietly, and then 
answered, with a preoccupied air, “You would 
better see Walker about it in the next room.” 

The visitor was completely taken aback, but had 
the self-possession to reply, “Very well,” and to 
retire to the room indicated, leaving the Secretary 
immersed in public business, and apparently un- 
conscious that the son upon whom he had grown to 
depend in all matters of department routine and 
detail was no longer living. 

The visitor would have been indeed heartless if 
he had betrayed by word or act his own knowledge 
of the facts, which the heart-broken father, in sheer 
absent-mindedness, had momentarily forgotten 
when preoccupied with affairs of state. 
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EVERY-DAY HEROISM. 


In the Reminiscences of Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood, 
| himself a brave English soldier, a touching instance 
| of courage and self-sacrifice is given. One June 
| day in 1855 a detachment of English marines were 

| crossing the Woronzow road under fire from the 
| Russian batteries. All of the men reached shelter 

in the trenches except a seaman, John Blewitt. 

As he was running a terrific roar was heard. His 
| mates knew the voice of a huge cannon, the terror 
of the army, and yelled: 

“Look out! Itis Whistling Dick!” 

But at the moment Blewitt was struck by the 
enormous mass of iron on the knees, and thrown to 
the ground. He called to his especial chum: 

“O Welch! save me!” 

The fuse was hissing, but Stephen Welch ran out 
of the trenches, and seizing the great shell tried to 
roll it off of his comrade. 

It exploded with such terrific force that not an 
atom of the bodies of Blewitt or Welch was found. 
Even in that time when each hour had its excite- 
ment, this deed of heroism stirred the whole Eng- 
lisharmy. One of the officers searched out Welch’s 
old mother in her poor home, and undertook her 
support while she lived, and the story of his death 
helped his comrades to nobler conceptions of a 
soldier’s duty. 

Among the poor colored people who crowd a 
certain quarter of Philadelphia, a story of like 
import is told. 

One July day a party of the more respectable 
negroes and mulattoes in the city went on an 
excursion to the Wissahickon, a romantic stream 
near Philadelphia. Four young girls were stand- 
| ing on a railway track on the edge of the river, 


the securing of local improvements in some com- | 





a United States Government Building, and elabo- | weather reports are conveyed to all who are | | watching a train which had just passed. The noise 


rate exhibits for the state, war, navy and other | 
departments. Commissioners are also at work 
in Europe. It seems, therefore, that the world 
is to be exhibited to the South, as well as the 
South to the world. 

It is in the latter exhibit, however, that the chief 


within sound of them. In Ohio alone, two 
hundred thousand farmers are reached by this | 
whistle system. 

The weather crop bulletins are highly appre- | 
ciated by farmers. An important work is also | 


| done by a well-organized river and flood service, 


| of the receding engine hindered them from hearing 
| the express train, which, coming round a curve, was 
close upon them. A young man of their own race, 
| but a stranger to them, sprang upon the track, and 
| dragged them from it. He saved them all, but he 
was caught and crushed to death. 
Such acts as these stir the most sluggish blood, 
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and make us wish that we, too, could die like heroes. 
But we forget that it is harder to live than to die 
unselfishly. Many a poor man or woman cheer. 
fully wearing out life in depressing, poorly paid 
mechanical industry, or in unending cooking and 
sewing and washing of dishes to help others to a 
higher lot, exhibits as true heroism as was ever 
shown on a battle-field. 


* 
> 





GEOLOGISTS UNDER FIRE. 


Three famous British geologists were making a 
survey of the south coast of the Isle of Wight, and 
had occasion to cross a farm. The owner rushed 
out, and with much angry speech and many flour- 
ishes of a spade, ordered them to withdraw. They 
sought to explain who they were; that their busi- 
ness was Official; that they were doing no harm. 
The farmer would not listen. The land was his; if 
they didn’t move off, he would make an end of 
them. 

The next day, when they again tried to cross the 
farm, its owner was even more violent. He had 
armed himself with something more dangerous 
than.a spade, and the men of science were at last 
compelled to bring him to reason by having him 
summoned before a magistrate. 

That was an extreme example of the adventures, 
dangerous, disagreeable or comical, which contin- 
ually befall men who study nature out-of-doors. 

One member of the staff of the British Geological 
Survey declares that he has many a time received 
and posted letters entrusted to him by persons 
who insisted upon taking him for a mail-carrier. 
Some members have found themselves under sur- 
veillance by the police as suspicious characters, 
and others have been denounced as insane. 

One such geologist was greeted by an old lady as 
the “sanitary ’spector.” No, no, he told her; that 
was an honor that did not belong to him; but as he 
glanced about and saw the filthy condition of the 
place, he ventured to add that it would not be a 
bad idea if that official were to come along. Such 
accumulations of unclean things were dangerous 


to health, he added, and would certainly result in | 


an enfeebled and stunted population. 

The woman heard what he had to offer, and then 
said: 

“Well, young man, all I have to tell ye is that the 
men 0’ this place are a deal bigger and stronger 
and handsomer nor you.” 


* 
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BOYLE O’REILLY’S KINDNESS. 


It speaks well for a man when, years after his 
death, those who knew him continue to tel! stories 
of his goodness and generosity. The Philadelphia 
Ledger relates two anecdotes of John Boyle 
O’ Reilly, which, it says, are still current in Boston. 

One day a stranger, approaching O’Reilly from 
behind, mistook him for a friend whom he had not 
seen for some time. In his enthusiasm he stepped 
up, slapped his supposed friend on the shoulder, 





| would be a far more 





|meaning. The San Francisco Argonaut tells the | 


and greeted him with some particularly hearty | 


expression. Many men in O’Reilly’s position 
would have felt at least a momentary annoyance. 
Not so with the Irish poet. 
stretched out his hand. 

“I’m not Jack,” he said, “but I’m glad to shake 
hands with any man who is as happy to see an old 
friend as you seem to be.” 

This handsome speech was of course a great 
relief to the stranger, who had been greatly embar- 
rassed when an unknown face turned upon him. 

At another time O’Reilly was reading a poem at 
a dinner, and in the midst of it a colored waiter 
walked across the floor in creaking shoes. 
reader stopped, with a look of displeasure, and 


made some rather bitter remark to the chairman, | 


who sat beside him. The waiter was very unhappy 
over the affair, but one of the guests, happening to 
leave the table shortly after the reading was 
finished, found O’Reilly in the hall apologizing to 
the colored man for his rudeness, and slipping a 
liberal piece of money into his hand. 
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BARBAROUS TONGUE. 


Most people have heard the word “Yiddish”—a 
corruption of the German Jiidisch, meaning He- 
brew. It is pretty generally known also that 
Yiddish is a jargon made up of Polish and German 
words with strays from other languages, and that 
it is spoken by Polish and Russian Jews. But how 
many know that this uncouth dialect is spoken in 
New York City by no less than a hundred thousand 
people, that it can be read in six daily newspapers, 
and is spoken at three theatres? 

It is a striking fact that those who speak this 


Turning about, he | him what was the matter. 


| is an old ganache, that is all.” 


| question was being discussed, and her opinion was 
The | 





barbarous tongue cling to it with such tenacity. | 


They are the weaklings among our immigrants; 


to fit them to become co-founders of a sturdy and 
self-reliant race. Yet it is precisely these people 
who cling the most closely to foreign speech and 
foreign ways. 


There is a sense in which the old party-cry of | heeidedly “non-su 


“America for the Americans” has a just meaning. 

Not that we are to exclude from America the 
worthy, or to hold prejudice against those born in 
other lands. The indiscriminate selfishness of the 
cry as thus interpreted rightly led to its political 
failure. 

But in the sense that all Americans, whether 
native-born or not, should strive to be in harmony 
is to language, customs and patriotism, we should 
at least be all Americans for America. 

sodataaiactiliiaewehininy 
WELL AIMED. 


Among Bishop Clark’s “Reminiscences” is one 


of Doctor Bedell, who in his day was one of the |the next morning, but found the artist hard at 


most famous of American preachers. He had what 


Bishop Clark calls “a singular faculty in searching | their im 


the hearts of men.” 

On a certain Monday morning, after Doctor 
Bedell had preached one of his most faithful ser- 
mons, he received a call from a parishioner, 
expressed his surprise and indignation that his 
pastor should have singled him out as a sinner to 
be reproved. 


The doctor made haste to reply that he had done | alchemy.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


who | guests, and threw ten gold doubloons on the table. 


| 





they have neither the physical nor the méntal traits taken away by some unknown customer. 


nothing of the sort; the sermon was an old one,| Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
and no personal reference had been intended. | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. {Adr. 
But the parishioner on his way home met a friend, 
who, it turned out, was on his way to Doctor 
Bedell’s house to remonstrate with him for the 
same personalities. 

“Then you noticed it, also?” said the first man. 

“Of course I did. Nobody could help noticing 
it,” was the answer. 

“Well, then, this confirms my first impression. 
But I have just called upon Doctor Bedell, and he 
assured me that he did not have me in mind at all.” 

“Oh, I never supposed he was talking about you. 
I was on my way to call him to account for having 
selected me as his target.” 

In Bishop Clark’s words, “Doctor Bedell had 
brought down two sinners at one shot.” 
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A CHEMICAL MYSTERY. 


Among the minerals known to chemists there are 
a few rare earths, containing elements bearing 
such curious names as yttrium, ytterbium, erbium 
and scandium, which are not merely very scarce, 
but which have been found only in the Northern 








Hemisphere, and chiefly in certain parts of the y = For Roofs. 
United States, Norway and Siberia. It is possible 7 “3 : 
that future research may reveal their existence in ‘ ae os fn pnb nn fb 2 
the Southern Hemisphere, but up to the present with Dixon’s Graphite 
time they have not been discovered there. ie m ) Ad require repaint- 


Upon this very interesting fact Prof. William | 
Crookes, the celebrated English chemist, has re- 
cently based a singular suggestion. | 

“It perhaps may be,” he says, “that these ele- | 
ments have been formed not on our globe at all, 
but in some other portion of space, and may then | 
have reached us in the form of a shower, or show- 
ers, of meteoric stones. The supposed meteoric | 
shower which brought them to our globe, falling at | 
intervals te | twenty-four hours on the upper | 
half of the Northern Hemisphere, would pass over | 
Siberia, Norway, the North Atlantic and North | 
America.” | 

In connection with this hypothesis, which Pro- | 
fessor Crookes merely suggests as a bare possibility | 
in the absence of other information, it is interesting } 
to recall the fact that the recent discovery of terres. | 
trial helium, heretofore referred to in The Com. | 
panion, was made in one of these very rare earths, | 
found in Norway, and called cleveite. | 

A few years ago a meteor that fell in Mexico | 
attracted world-wide attention, because there was 
some reason for thinking that it might be a frag- 
ment of the lost comet of Biela, whose orbit inter. 
sects the orbit of the earth. Buta piece of the sun 
recious possession for a 
mineralogical museum than a piece of a comet. 
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A QUEEN’S BLUNDER. 


If “ignorance is no respecter of persons,” it may | 
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was discovered and intro- | 
duced by us we were then | 


ake, | 
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wisely be said that some people are no respecters | 


of ignorance. In the use of foreign words one | 
cannot be too sure of having grasped their exact | 


following story, which may be old, and may be | 


untrue, but which, nevertheless, illustrates a truth: | 


HAIR CLOTH 


For some time after her marriage with Napoleon, 
the Empress Marie Louise was extremely ignorant | 
of the French language. On one occasion, seeing | 
her husband look vexed over a letter he had | 
received from the court of Austria, she inquired of 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Napoleon. “Your father | 

The empress did not know that this was French 
for fool, and took the first opportunity of asking a 
courtier what it meant, saying that the emperor | 


to be ALL Hair. 


had applied the expression to her father. There are good imitations, but t 
“It means some one very learned and wise,” e or 7 
stainmered the courtier. can be detected by testing the weft. 


with this explanation, and pleased to learn a new 
word, A day or two after she received the Arch- 
chancellor Cambacérés in a crowded salon. 
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Some will not stretch. 


} 
The empress was satisfied | 
| 
asked. Wishing to be very gracious, Marie Louise 
turned to Cambacérés and said: 
“We will refer that point to the archbishop, for 
we all know he is the greatest ganache in Paris.” 
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The old fable of the lawyers and the oyster, in | 
which the ownership of an oyster being contested, | 
the lawyers ate the oyster and gave a shell to each 
of the litigants, is matched by a story of a lawsuit 
which a Russian newspaper relates as entirely 
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a 








authentic. 


In a city of Poland, this paper says, two men 
came into court with a suit over the ownership of 
an umbrella which had been left in a restaurant. 
Each one introduced evidence to prove that the 
umbrella was his. 

ap mn unable to match the wisdom of Solomon 
by dividing the umbrella between them, the judge 
postponed the case. Pending its decision the 
umbrella was left in the judge’s private room. 

ter, as he left the court to go home, the judge 
found that the weather was rainy. He went back 
to his room, took the umbrella which was in litiga- 
tion, and spread it over his head on the street. 

On his —— home he went into a restaurant, and | 
left the umbrella on the rack; and when he was 
ready to leave the place, he found that it had been 






Then he bought another umbrella, and took it to 
his court-room. When the case came up the liti 
gants were confronted with it, and neither was able | 
to identify it as his own. The court thereupon | 
fined them both for invoking the law on a frivolous 

retext, and they _ empty-handed and | 
ited.’ | 


PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


| 
An excellent reproof is that which is said to have 
been administered on one occasion by José Ribera, “ 
the famous Spanish painter. He lived in the days | 
when there were many students of alchemy and 
8 P. 


foolish believers in its great powers. One day two | 
Spanish officers were discussing certain wonders | 
of alchemy in Ribera’s house. | 

Ribera did not join in the discussion, but at last | 
said quietly that he was in possession of the “phil- 
osopher’s stone,” and that they might see his way 
of using it the next morning, if they chose. 

The two officers appeared at the appointed time 


intelligence can. 


etc. The course is suited to any State. 


work, not in a mysterious laboratory, as they had 

expected, but at hiseasel. Asking them to restrain 

yy for a short time, he painted steadily 

on, finished the picture on which he was at work, 

and sent it out by his servant, who brought back a 
small, sealed package. 

Ribera broke the seal in the presence of his eager 
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gathered from every 
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“You see now how gold is to be made,” he said, 
uietly, with a smile at the crestfallen officers. “I 
© it by painting; you by serving his Majesty. 
Diligence in one’s chosen work is the only true 
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THE BOY PATRIOT. 


’Twas in late November, the record says, November of 
Seventeen Eighty-three, 

When the British slipped on board their ships and 
silertly sailed away to sea. ’ 

The patriot army scarcely knew, till they saw the glint 
of the canvas whi 

That the enemy had left the town in the first gray gleam 
of the morning light. 

Then what a mighty shout arose! And forthwith into 
the rescued town, 

Troop by troop, the ots marched straight to the 
ramparts of the n. 

But there*they stop —for, proud and high from the 

ags ff of St. we's, jo! 

Bathed by the splendor of the sun, flew the hated flag 

of the British foe! 


Brave, with its silken, mocking folds nailed to the mast, 


it rose and fe 

Stript of its halliards, the ladder gone—surely the foe 
had secured it well. 

atriot’s cheek was stained—blush of pride and 

of anger w 

“Down with it! down with it!” rose the cry. “Up with 
the stars and stripes instead!” 


But how?—Ah! answer comes quick indeed, when 
heart of patriot wills to do! . 

Out from the concourse springs a lad, flaxen-headed, 
with eyes of blue 

Allablaze with a strange new fire. 
oh! let me try 

Give me the flag, and I'll goup!” The soldiers parted 
and let him by. 


Inch by. inch up the slender staff crept the climber, 
while all belo 
Held their breath lest the mast should break, dizzily 


swaying to and fro. 

Oyer his shoulder, like a cloak snatched from the heav’n 
of star an e, 

Trailed the of his country’s pride—flag of the fear- 
less, the free, the true. 

One more foot—how the flagstaff bends! See! he has 
copget it has torn it down, 

Flag of the alien! It flies away over the roofs of the 
shouting town, 

Steady now is the firm young hand, deft in its delicate 
task—till, lo! 


Fold on fold, stream the stars and stripes, nailed to the 
staff of the conquered foe! 

Brave tomers § ee eae him well! Blood of a hero 
warms his veins, 

Full of the fire = aa the blow, or sheds its life on 


the purple piains. 
Tell 3 ory to whom you may; catch its spirit—the 
w 


oO 

What you can for the dear old flag that patriot love be- 

queaths to you. 
Original. 


“I can climb, sirs— 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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IN THE KING’S GARDEN. 


“Oh, not for long. ah, not for jong shall I be lingering 
In the garden of the King!” 
So blithely and so proudly sang the Rose, 
“For me Lady found me fair, 
And will pluck me for her hair, 
And I shall go with her where she goes.” 
“I care not, oh, I care not, for the King or for the Queen, 
Though the fairest ever seen,” 
Seng the Primrose from the bed across the way; 
“For the Poet x 
And wove me ina song. 
And I shall live forever in his lay.” 
But the Violet, beside them, only bent its head and 
8 


im . 
For it knew a little child 
stolen to the corner Dr it grew, 


roy had named it noes a’ 

nd fairest, 80 small 

And crowned iteith a kiss. But no one knew. 
Original. ABBIE FARWELL Brown. 
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A PREACHER BY MISTAKE. 


The veteran comedian, Sol Smith, in his old 
age, recounted the following incident to his 
friends : 

“I have been in a good many embarrassing 
positions, but in none more trying than that in 
which I once found myself in a Mississippi town. 
I was travelling alone, giving comic entertain- 
ments where there are ‘lightning changes,’ so to 
speak—from an old woman to a dandy, or a fat 
soldier, or Uncle Sam. Each character sings a 
song or tells a story, then ducks behind a curtain 
and comes out somebody else—you know the 
sort. 

“I wrote to the editor of the paper in this little 
town to ‘announce Sol Smith for such a night.’ I 
thought all the world knew Sol Smith and his 
business. 

‘The stage-coach which brought me was two 
hours behind time. When I alighted at the hotel 
door, three grave-looking men welcomed me with 
the information that ‘the hall was packed,’ and 
hurried me down the street. ; 

‘“‘As we entered the crowded room the audience 
rose, and to my amazement began to sing a hymn. 
I was escorted to a platform on which sat two 
men in black. The hymn was one which I had 
learned when I was a child. One of the men read 
a chapter in the Bible. I listened with reverence. 
God had been good to me, as a father to a way- 
ward son. While they sang another hymn, one 
of the men motioned me to the desk. 

***What do you expect me to do?’ I whispered, 
in dismay. 

***To preach, of course, brother Smith,’ was the 
reply. 

“IT grew cold, and trembled from head to foot. 
I understood their mistake. What should I do? 

“Then I looked at the scores of faces upturned 
to mine. They, too, were wayward children. 
God was over us all. Could I not help them on 
their way by a few honest words ? 

“T rose, read a verse out of the Bible, and talked 
to them for a short time. I hardly know what I 
said, but I know the words came from my heart, 
and I hope they reached theirs. 
I did not take His holy name in vain. 

**After I sat down they took up a collection and 
brought it to me. I told them to keep it for the 
poor in the parish, and as soon as I could I hurried 
out of town.”’ 

A sermon is not necessarily preached by an 


| 


God knows that | 





ordained minister. An honest word spoken by 
one poor sinner to another may carry God’s 
message with it. 


2 
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AS THE LAW WAS THEN. 


Among the trial justices of Connecticut in the 
early part of the last century was Richard Bush- 
nell, a man described by the Hartford Times as 
having been townsman, constable, schoolmaster, 
poet, deacon, sergeant, licutenant, captain, town 
agent, town deputy and court clerk. His court 
records are interesting for their quaint simplicity 
and frankness, as well as for the light they throw 
upon the sentiments and customs of the day, and 
the tenderness of the public conscience. Here are 
some extracts: 


‘8rd of June, 1708. Joseph Bushnell of Norwich 
complained against himself to me, Richard Bush. 
nell, Justice of the Peace, for yt he had killed a | 
Buck contrary to law. I sentenced him to pay a 
fine of 10 shillings, one half to ye county treasury 
and one half to complainant.” 

“July 20, 1720. Samuel Sabin appeareth before 
me, R. B. Justice of the Peace, and complaineth 
against himself that the last Sabbath at night, he 
and John Olmsby went on to Wawecoas Hill, ‘to 
visit their relations, and were late home, did no 
harm, and fears it may be a transgression of ye 
law and if it be is very sorry for it and don’t allow 
himself in unseasonable nig ee 

“An inferior court held at Norwich ye 19 Sept. 


1720. Present R. Bushnell justice of ye Peace. 
Samuel Fox, juror ee complaint, Lettis Minor and 
Hannah Minor plaintiffs, for illegally and feloni- 


ously about ye 6 of Sept’r. inst. taking about 30 
water-millions which is contrary to Law and is to 
his damage he saith ye sum of 20 shillings and 
prays for justice. This Court having considered 
ye evidence don’t find matter of fact proved, do 
therefore uit the defendants and order ye 
plaintiff pay the charge of Presentment.” 

On one occasion an Indian, having been found 
drunk, was sentenced by the justices, according to 
the statute, to pay a fine of ten shillings, or receive 
ten lashes on his naked body. * 

The Indian immediately accused Samuel Bliss of 
selling him two pots of cider. Now the fine for the 
latter offence was twenty shillings, one-half to A +4 
to the complainant. The Indian thus obtained the 
exact sum necessary to pay his fine. 

Other Connecticut justices were not less severe 
and impartial. Among the records of Justice 
Isaac Huntington we find the following: ° 

“1738, July 12, John Downer and jomon Ham. 
the Sabbath day by oystering, 
fined 5 shillings and costs.” 

“2nd fay ot November, 1738, Mary Leflingwell, 
on ye 2th day of September last, it being the 
Saboth or Lord’s day (and not being necessarily 
detained) did not duly attend ye public worship 
shall pay as fine to is treasury of ye town of Nor- 
wich the sum of 5 shillings and cost of suit.” 

A Canterbury citizen, Paul Davenport, appeared 
before Justice Huntington, and accused himself of 
having ridden home from Providence on the Sab. 
bath day. He was fined twenty epee 

Two young men and two young maids, presum- 
ing to ‘“‘meet and convene together and walk in the 
street in erent upon no religious occasion,” 
were fined three shillings each. 


~ 
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CHINESE CONJURERS. 


In China jugglers do their tricks out-of-doors. 
They are mostly acrobats as well as magicians, and 
the performance usually begins with an exhibition 
of sword-swallowing and similar feats. Then the 
juggler asks the spectators to name some object 
that they would like to see. Something-that seems 
very difficult to produce is suggested, the performer 
makes mysterious gestures, mutters to his robe, 
which he has taken off and thrown upon the ground, 
and by and by the robe rises and the desired object 
is disclosed. The author of “The Chinaman at 
Home” describes two feats which friends of his are 
said to have witnessed. They are good examples 
of Chinese stories, at all events. 


When the conjurer asked the spectators what 
they wanted to see, some one called for a pumpkin. 
“A pumpkin!” answered the conjurer, “that is 
impossible. Pumpkins are out of season.” 
owever, he was only talking, for eye psd he 
took a pumpkin seed, and planted it in the earth. 
Then, having made his little son, four or five years 
old, lie down, he thrust a knife into his throat. The 
blood poured out into a vessel, and with it the man 
moistened the spot where the seed had been planted. 

Next he covered the corpse with a cloth, and 
placed a wooden bell over the seed. In a few 
moments a sprout was seen rising from the soil. It 

ew and grew, and burst into flower. The flower 

ell, the pumpkin showed itself, and increased in 
size with extraordinary rapidity. 

As soon as it was ripe the man picked it from the 
stalk, showed it to the public, and took up a collec. 
tion, after which, of course, he lifted the cloth and 
found the ber arg my! unharmed. 

The second feat, by a different performer, was 
even more startling. A peach was called for by 
one of the spectators. 

“It is March,” said the magician. “The land is 
stillice-bound. Peaches are not to be obtained now 
except in Paradise.” 

“Oh, well,” answered the spectators, “you are a 
sorcerer and ought to be able to bring a peach down 
from heaven.” 

The conjurer prenbies. but finally consented to 
see what he could do. He began by weaving a roll 
of ribbon, which he cast into the air. It took at 
once the peeps of a ladder, which went up to a 
tremendous height. On it he placed a child, and 
the little fellow ran up the rungs like a monkey. 
Up sp he went till he vanished in the clouds. 

some moments passed; then a peach dropped 
from the sky. The magician —— it up, cut it 
into slices, and offered it to the bystanders. It was 
a real peach. 

Then a horrible my paewenee. The head of 
the child dropped out of the sky, and was followed 
by the trunk and then the legs. With tears in his 
eyes the man picked them up and placed them in a 
box. But after much show of ef, and after the 
sym spectators had taken up a collection 
for his benefit, he opened the box and said, “Come 
forth, my child, and thank these kind gentiemen.” 
At the word out sprang the child, alive and well. 


* 
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A STORY OF LAFAYETTE. 


A curious tradition concerning the French hero 
Lafayette has been preserved in the city of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. It is said to be authentic, and 
proves that the gallant soldier had as much kind. 
ness of heart as bravery. At the battle of Brandy. 
wine he was struck by a shot in his uplifted arm. It 
was only a flesh-wound, the bullet passing through 
the arm to the other side. After the battle the 
surgeons were busy in attending to the wounded, 
and Lafayette concealed his hurt until he fainted 
from loss of blood. 

A German woman, the wife of a neighboring 


farmer, who was —y | as nurse, brought water 
and revived him, then she cut off his bloorly sleeve 





with many expressions of pity for the “ , red. 
headed lad.” She felt the bullet close under the 
skin. Her scissors were amg One quick gash 
and the bullet fell into her lap. She skilfully dresse 

the wound, and went on her way, learning only 
afterward who her illustrious patient was. 

Forty-five years later, yay bene rich in honor 
and noble deeds, returned to America as the guest 
of the nation. In Delaware he was given an espe- 
cially enthusiastic welcome, being received by 
many old friends and fellow-soldiers as well as by 
cheering crowds. 

Turning, in the midst of the ovation, to an officer 
who had — with him at Brandywine, he said: 
“But where is the good angel of the scissors? I 
hoped that she would come to welcome me.” 

The old woman was present, modestly hidden in 
the outskirts of the crowd. She was brought 
forward, feeble and tottering, to be thanked by the 

reat national hero, who ted her as an old 

riend. She shyly produced the bullet, which hung 
by a silver ring to her watch as her chief treasure. 

Lafayette, it is said, added other tokens of his 

ae, and never ceased to remember this faith- 

ul friend. 


* 
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THE NEIGHBORLY ROSE. 





All in the dewy tangle, with a sweet and pensive mien, 
I saw the blushing blossom that we love to name the 


queen ; 
The bindweed held her by the hand and whispered in 
er ear, 
The hardhack and the bramble stood beside her press- 
ing near. 


She bent above the feathery ferns, and laid her tender 
‘ace 
Against their plumy verdure with a soft and gentle 
She touched the thorny thistle with a neighborly good- 
will, 
And roe the ousel brushed her by, she did not take it 
She gave her honey to the bee, and, nestling at her feet, 
The sparrow hid her freckled eggs; the vagrant winds 
were sweet 
With er of the sweetest flower that crowns a briery 
stem, 
And all the bosky tangle smiled to wear that diadem. 
I seehed au eager hand to her—then thought upon a 
‘ace 


As tender and as beautiful, a smile as full of grace. 
“Why should ce, Spueetes of the dale,” I said, “be 


orced to 
And so the rose that went with me I carriedin my heart. 
Original. IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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DECEIVED FOR ONCE. 


A pleasant story of a pair of “married lovers” 
comes from Detroit. In telling it the Free Press 
draws no set moral. There is no need of drawing 
one; it is self-evident, and will commend itself to 
all readers, married or single. 


There is a young couple in this city who can 
never go away from home together without bein 
taken for a newly married pair. So they decide 
to ask the waiter at a hotel where ay epee 
what the signs were. The gentleman began the 
conversation. 

“Would you think we were just married, John?” 
he asked, on the second day after their arrival. 

“Yes, sah,” said John, with a broad grin: “I 
spotted you as svon as I see you. I been ten year 
in dis hotel, an’ dere can’t no y fool me.” 

“Now, John,” said the supposed bridegroom, as 
he slipped a fee into the waiter’s palm, “just tell 
me what the symptoms are.” 

“Dere’s a heap of ’em, sah,” answered John. “I 
hears you ask yoh lady at breakfus if she like briled 
eyesters, an’ you tell her she mus’ learn to drink 
her tea straight, ’cause it was bettah, an’ you ask 
her whar she want to go fus; dem’s all signs, certain 
suah, sah.” 

“But,” said the young matron, “don’t old hus- 
bands talk in the same way?” 

“No, indeedy, miss—’scuse me, ma’am, they don’t, 
in y. Sides, yoh Peper gre os hand you de mornin’ 
papah, ‘stead of readin’ of it himself. An’ dere aint 
no gettin’ aroun’ the lovin’ looks he been castin’ on 
you, miss,” and John smiled with an air of superior 


om. 

“Now tell us how the old married men conduct 
themselves,” said the lady. 

“Dey’s mighty short, miss, mostly, an’ read the 
paper jes’ like dey was alone.” 

“And the lady, what does she do?” 

“Jes’ waits, miss. Kind of looks tired, an’ waits, 
an’ look at the res’ of the folkses in the dining. 
room. You see, miss, it’s a heap of difference, an’ 
*taint all in the close dey wears, either, dat makes 
the honeymoon—no, sah, it aint.” 

They did not undeceive John, and he does not 
yet know that for once all his signs had failed him. 


* 
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NUMBER AND GENDER. 


The Boston Budget says that a man and woman 
were standing together on a street-corner, waiting 
for a car. She was American and he was English. 
She delighted in proclaiming the glories of the 
New World, but he only elevated his nose at any 
innovation on English custom, and made frequent 
use of the irritating phrase, “In the old country.” 


While they were waiting a pair of bicyclers, a 
man and a woman, went past. The woman was 
dressed decidedly “up to date.” 

“Aw!” the Englishman remarked. “Knicker- 
bockers !” 

The girl looked up in surprise. 

“Do you mean the woman in bloomers?” she 
asked. ; 

“Yes; but in the old country, ye know, we call 
them knickerbockers.” 

Miss America yg | knew how to meet his 
supercilious manner. She felt that it would be 
rude to on the conversation too abruptly, so 
she simply said: 

“By the way, do you call ‘a pair of knickerbock- 
ers’ singular or plural?” 

The Englishman glanced after the retreating 
bicyclers. 

“Plural,” he said, “as applied to men; but in the 
case of women—singular.” 


* 
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AN UNKNOWN HEROINE. 


A gentleman who has travelled all over the world 
says that the coolest act of heroism that he ever 
witnessed was performed by a woman. He was 
driving on a hot summer day up a road cut from 
the side of a mountain. On one side of him was a 
wall of rock; on the other side a precipice falling 
off to a valley, which was perhaps half a mile wide. 
Across the valley another road wound up another 
mountain, and on it, toiling upward, he saw an- 
other team with a solitary occupant—a woman. 
Such mountain paths are not only steep, but are 
rarely wide enough for two teams to pass, except 
in carefully prepared spots. 

The two teams were crawling slowly upward. 
In the peculiar clearness of the atmosphere and 
the utter stillness of a California caiion, both sight 
and sound carry far. 

All at once the gentleman’s ear was struck by a 
strange noise fa ling upon the quiet—quick and 
sharp. Helistened; it came from across the caion; 


and turning, he saw to his horror, tearing down the 
steep ascent at full gallop, a pair of powerful 





horses attached to a heavy wagon, such as the 
Mexicans use to draw wood in. 

Down they came, straight in the path up which 
the woman was driving. A moment more and 
sudden destruction would be upon her. 

The gentleman opened his lips to cry out. Half 
a mile of valley him from the woman. 
He could only sit frozen with horror, and with eyes 
glued to the —— hillside, awaiting the end. 

The woman had stopped her team, and sat as if 
petrified. It was impossible to turn round, or even 
to turn out. If she did nothing, it was because 
there was nothing to be done. 

Suddenly, to his unutterable amazement, the 
watcher saw the woman rise deliberately in her 
seat, raise her arm, and fire. There was a flash, a 
puff of smoke, a report, and ony | the 
outer of the two frenzied horses stumbled, fell, and 
pitched headlong, dragging his companion and the 
wagon over into the gorge below. 

All this had passed in a flash. The watcher, 
stupefied and gasping, ont gain at the valley, into 
the depths of which the mad vision had disappeared. 

Then he looked at the mountain opposite. The 
narrow road was perfectly free, the air was still as 
before, the silence unbroken, and the team with the 
om woman was quietly winding up the road 
again. ; 

he man, too, resumed his climb, but with an 
indelible picture burnt in upon his brain. Who the 
woman was he never knew. A pioneer and a 
mother of pioneers, probably, whose frontier life 
had made her familiar with danger and swift in 
emergencies. 

An instant’s indecision, the trembling of a hand 
would have been fatal; but both brain and hand 
were under absolute control. In nine cases out of 
ten it is not the danger which kills us, but we, who— 
cowardly commanders of ourselves—lay down our 
arms and succumb without a struggle. 


* 
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HE FLUNG OUT THE FLAG. 


When Minister Thomas took possession of the 
archives and property of the United States at 
Stockholm, he was surprised to find no American 
flag among them. He spoke of the matter to some 
of his colleagues, the ministers of other countries, 
and was told that no foreign minister at Stockholm 
ever hoisted his country’s flag. To do so would be 
looked upon as a breach of etiquette. Mr. Thomas 
was in a strait betwixt two. He did not wish to 
offend the Swedes, and he did not wish to see an 
American holiday go by without displaying the 
American flag from the American legation. 


An idea came to him. He sent to America for a 
flag. He procured a staff, and from drawings of 
his own had an American eagle carved. This was 
gilded and perched on top of the staff. 

Then he waited till the great Swedish holiday 
came round—the anniversary of the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus. On that day, when the great 
choral societies of Stockholm marched through the 
streets of the city, with flags flying and multitudes 
following, it happened somehow that, regardless 
of precedent or tom, the flag of the United 
States—flag, flagstaff, golden eagle and all—were 
run out from the American legation. 

The result justified all the minister’s hopes. 
Every one was pleased, People and press united 
in praise of the tribute thus paid by the American 
pagal to the memory of the great Swedish war 

or. 

From that time, of course, the stars and stripes 
floated unchallenged in the capital of the north 
land, especially on Washington’s Birthday, Memo 
rial day and the Fourth of =. Often, says Mr. 
Thomas, some American traveller would drop into 
the legation to say, in substance: 

“How are you, sir? I’ve got no business here, 
and don’t wish to take up your time; but I couldn’t 
help mye in to thank you for giving mea sight 
of the o flag away up herein the north. It does 
me good, sir.’ 
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FOUND HIS OVERCOAT. 


The train stopped in the great, dark station of a 
New England city, and a gentleman who had been 
dozing during the last hour of his journey got up 
in haste, seized his bag, and hurried out of the car. 
In a moment he came rushing back; he had for. 
gotten his overcoat. But no overcoat was there, 
for his son had come along from the smoking-car, 
recognized it, and carried it out. 


“Where’s my coat?” exclaimed the owner, excit- 
edly, diving under the seat, and knocking off his 
hat as he rose. “This was my seat! I’m sure I 
left it here.” 

But the persons sitting near had just entered the 
car, and took no interest in him; nobody answered. 
Out he hurried, and again missed his son, who had 
gone into the station to inquire about tickets. He 
was sure his coat must be in that car! There was 
nothing for it but to go back, and back he went. 

Meanwhile a tall, slender lady dressed in black, 
with a long crape veil over her face, entered the 
seat he had vacated, and sank wearily back in the 
corner, her veil still over her face. In rushed the 
excited gentleman. The train was about to start, 
and if he was to find his coat, it was now or never. 

“There it is!” he exclaimed, in triumph. “I 
knew it was there!” 

He plunged forward, and literally grabbed at— 
the veiled lady. She shrieked, he gasped an apology, 
the train started, and he plunged out of the car. 


* 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


“Like mistress, like maid” is a saying that is 
probably Sttener true than “like master, like man.” 
The story is told that Mile. Augustine Brohan, a 
celebrated French comedian, who was extremely 
humane to all animals, no matter how humble, one 
day, at table, found a fly caught on her plate. She 
took it up tenderly with her thumb and finger, and 
called her maid. 

“Marie,” she said, “take this fly—be careful, now, 
don’t hurt him !—and put him outdoors.” 

The girl took the fly and went away, but presently 
Mademoiselle Brohan saw her standing near with a 
troubled expression on her face. 

“Well, Marie,” she said, “did you do as I told 
you?” 

“No, mademoiselle, I’ve got the fly still; I couldn’t 
venture to put him outdoors—it was raining, and 
he might have taken cold!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Lowell. 2. Longfellow. 3. Hawthorne. 4. 
Cooper. 5. Emerson. horeau. 7. Howells. 
* 2. May, May; week, weak; rest, rest; air, heir; 
see, sea; straight, strait; write, right; hear, here; 
lawn, lawn; pine, pine; Will, will; meet, meet; 
pier, peer; cape, cape; fare, fair. 

3. The Pleiades. 

4. Teas, East, seat, eats, sate. 

5. 1. Larcom (Lucy). 2. Osgood (Kate Putnam). 
3. Whittier (John G.). 4. Emerson (Ralph Waldo). 


5. Longfellow (Henry W.). 6. Lytton (Bulwer).— 
Lowell. 

6. 1.D (Dee). 2. Di. 3. Dis. 4. Disc. 5, Disco. 
6. Co. 7. Cove. 8. Cover. 9% Over. 10. Very.— 
Discovery. 
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A MIDSUMMER DAY. - 


Brilliant sunlight, cloudless skies, 
Blue lakes framed in em’rald green; 
Forest walls that darkly rise 
Just beyond this quiet scene. 


Out along these rural ways 
Roses wild are blooming fair; 
And the wind that o’er them plays 
Adds their sweetness to the air. 


Somewhere in the trees above, 
Zephyrs touch an unseen lyre; 

And it sings and sings of love! 
Nature ever must aspire. 


God is in the summer sky! 
In each land and water way, 
All that touches ear or eye— 
God is everywhere to-day! 


Original. ADDISON F, BROWNE. 
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DISGUISING A PRINCESS. 


A writer in the London Queen tells how a Persian 
princess longed for European attire, and insisted 
on having her wish. She came to visit this traveller, 
and asked the privilege of donning her attire. “All 
of us,” she said, “have the greatest desire to become 
English in our dress and customs, but although 
such a privilege as that will never be granted us, 
still I have a great wish to see how I should look, 
just for fun.” 


Entering into the joke, I led the way to my bed- 
room, but I hardly realized what difficulties were 
pending. She insisted on being thoroughly clad 
and, after many struggles, I succeeded in investing 
her with my underwear. At last I said: 

“Now that the toilet is drawing to completion 
does the princess find herself to her liking?’ 

“What do you mean?” she exclaimed. “Why, the 
oe partis not yet begun. You do not wear 
your hair like this!” and ane drew up in her hand 
a bunch of thirty or more narrow plaits that reached 
below her knees. 

At the request of a princess, these tresses had of 
course to be all unplaited and combed out, and 
twisted in masses of dusky coils around her small 
and shapely head. Her hair was as thick, as coarse 
and as unmana; poe as a horse’s tail ‘and when it 
was at lust, with at deal of trouble, pinned up 
ga it covers the entire head three times 
over. his finishing stroke to her toilet gave the 
princess intense satisfaction, and she was full of 
childish admiration for herself. 

“That is very & ood, very good,” she remarked, 
as she twisted Seat, smiling, now this way, now 
that, before the mirror. “Every one would take 
me to be English. Now give me your hat with the 
long black feathers, and then I will walk down the 

arden to my brother’s house, and see if he will 
snow me.” 

She left the room in a state of ecstacy, only to 
return, in an instant, with her fingers spread out 
before her, exclaiming, “Khanum/ khanum (lady)! 
when you go out, do you not always wear gloves?” 

For the princess to walk even a short distance 

without any kind of escort, and with her face 
unveiled, showed that enterprise was not lacking 
in her charac ter, for she had never taken such a 
bold step in her life before. Her costume, however, 
— her confidence, for she knew she should not 

ye recognized, 

It was not long before she returned dejected and 
unhappy, with tears standing in her large brown 
eyes. er brother, she told me, did not for some 
moments recognize her, but fancied her to be some 
European lady coming to make a visit to his wife. 

P nen he saw it was I, his sister,” she added, 
“his countenance became black as the thunder. 
clouds, and he bade me with all haste change my 
dress, for he was filled with shame at seeing that a 
daughter of his father’s wife could so greatly de- 
mean herself as to attempt to imitate a European.” 


* 
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EFFECTIVE 
The author of the little volume entitled “In the 
Heart of the Bitter-Root Mountains” thus describes 
an Indian sweat-bath, which must be very effica- 
cious, with the exception of the very last stage in 
the process: 


A pool of very cold water is found, either in a 
spring or brook. A level Png of ground, about 
five feet in diameter, is then prepared near it, 
generally on the bank at the edge of the pool. 
Around the edge of this circular piece of ground, 
pliable willow sticks are stuck vertically fato the 
earth, from‘eight inches to a foot apart, with an 
opening large enough for a man to pass in and out 
at the side facing the pool. 

The tops of these sticks are epee together, at 
a point about four feet above the ground. F inall 
a small hollow is dug in the ground on the side 
opposite the ae and the structure is complete. 

hen an Indian takes a bad cold, or becomes 
sick from almost any cause, a sweat-bath is pre- 
scribed. A number of stones, as large as a man’s 
head, are heated in a hot fire near the willow 
arrangement, and several vessels, containing plenty 
of water, are placed inside. When the stones are 
almost red-hot, several of them are taken from the 
ye and placed in the small hollow opposite the 
door. 

A blanket is then thrown over the willow frame- 
work, so as to enclose it completely. Then the 
Indian strips himself and crawls insi e. The heat 
from the stones, together with the steam formed 
by dashing water on them, soon excites a profuse 
| pe: angen When this stage is reached, the 

ndian rushes out of the sweat-bath and plun es 
into the pool of cool water, where he remains but 
afew moments. After this he scrambles out, and 
imagines himself cured. 


* 
> 





HUMMING-BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


It has long been known that insects assist plants 
by carrying the fertilizing pollen from flower to 
flower, but the fact has only recently been promi- 
nently brought forward that humming-birds are 
just as effective distributors of pollen as insects 
are. 


It has been shown that these little birds, which 
are as fond as bees of the honey of flowers, carry 
the pollen grains in great quantity, not only on 
their feathers but on their long bills also. Indeed, 
so well-suited is the humming bird to do this work 
of distribution, without any intention of its own, 
that the question has been raised whether it may 
not be the most beneficent of all the unconscious 
friends that the flowers have in the animal world. 


~ 
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“ARE these colors fast?” she asked the new 
clerk. “Yes, indeed. You ought to see them 
when they once start to run.’ 


STHE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 4, 1895. 








Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
‘Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. [ Adv. 








EDDING’S Russia SALVEis el aot aneientien for 
boils, and for all other sores. 1 druggists. 


- MOORE, Helena, — returns thanks 
P. G. SCHROEDER, Hele Helena, Mont. 
Book free. Gro. R. FULLER, 


pacsnsecr RUPTURE. 


FLY ESCAPE — AUTOMATE. 


Guaranteed to rid any house of flies or money refunded. 
Fits any wenewaavese. Sent prepaid any dress, R5e. 
Circulars free. ents (gentleman or lady) wanted. 
4 to #8 per day. ARTLETT MFG. CO., TOLEDO, O. 


CROOKED LEG BABIES 


IMPOSSIB Universal Ankle 

porters area — preventive and ote 

for weak or deformed — oe 4 
rice 50 





EV.T.V 
for #130 received. 


Bree ment and CURE of 


















tors recommend them 
centsup. Circulars free. 
R i. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


eet’ Boe EE F.. 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Tele staph lines, cost of all apparatus and mz —s 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., 


“TRILBY” Block Puzzle. 


A great puzzle for young or old. Fascinates the whole 
family. Mailed for 10 cents in stamps. BLOCK 
PUZZLE COMPANY, 3 Ivanhoe Street, 
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ree BICYCLE CLUBS. : 
Pretty Pin for cap or 
coat. Any Name, n 
more than ten letters. 
Silver Plate, < 

$2. Sterling B5e., doz. 
$3.50. Catalogue free. 
__MORAE & KEELER, Mfg. as ATTLEBORO, Mass 


Hat 7 ST UDY. i rove your vacation by 
k coping, 








tak ng a special course of 
Business Forms and 





Cu eqtome, Commercial Law, Li efter-writing Shorthand 
of En ~~ branches, A u efu oney- “making educa- 
jon. ares for good position. Taught by Mail at 


ane own nome. Ten years’ success. References from 
every State. Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, No.1 College Ballding, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


The Man with the White Duck 


trousers is in style. By mail, post-paid Py, es 4 
Send leg and waist measure ; allow for 2-inch 

roll at bottom. F i 

Send 2e, stamp for 00 ! 





iage. Beautifully illustrated. ee 18% 
styles. Onl 
clothing issued 
Description. Our trousers are made of 


in best manner; side, 
watch and hip pockets; taped seams; wide 
and straps on waistband for 
belt. All hand-fi oe a= 4 C es and 
save retailers’ big profi 


H. S. LOMBARD, 46, 48, 50, 52 Clinton St. Boston. 


India Silks 


Formerly 75 Cents 
Now 39c. a Yard. 


These silks are of the best American 
P make, 24 inches wide, every thread war- 
¢ ranted pure silk. Strong in weave, thus 
§ assuring their durability and wear. We 
, show them in thirty beautiful designs and 
¢ colorings, both dark and light effects, se- § 
lected specially by us and made to our 
( 
\ 
4 
( 
( 












order, suitable for dressés and waists. 


We Warrant them to Wear 
and say positively that no better silks have 
been soldat 75 cents, nor can they be 


§ found elsewhere. Send 

( 

» 

2 5 cts. 

2 for a full set of 30 Samples. 

A LaF ys Nay Li gh for Waist 
r i not ni: be alioon eeves. 

; > 

$ GILCHRIST & CO., 

$ 5 and 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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This .. 


MOUN- 
© TAIN 


STAIN | 
THREE 
mR. -3 


ICE and SNOW. 
For SIX CENTS | will send a beautiful BROCHURE 
that describes a climb to ITS TOP made in 1894. 
CHAS. S. FEB, 
NORTHERN Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
" PACIFIC R. R. 





_ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 


Instantly 


RELIEVED 
by 


CUTICURA 


the 


GREAT 


SKIN CURE 


J 
Sold throughout the world. British 
: F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King 
Edward: st., London. Potrsr DruG 











& Cuem. Corp., Props-, Boston, U. S. A. 


BIG. ADVANCE IN 8 IN BOOTS and SHOES 











MPS! 2 a 300! fae seized Victoria, Cape of 


Japan, etc., with |~ 


fine Stamp yi a “eal po . New 80p. ’Price 
r cent. com. 


ie Agents wanted a 
PA ANDA pnt STAMP Gon icholson P1., St. 
an Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 








nd postal ema bse lus Sean aesoraes 
DEXTE SHOE. "CO, Order Clerk 16, Soseter Mass. 


DO YOUR OWN iis huct is 
PRINTING Si ia 
~~ circulars, eS 2 


e tor. 
‘or printin: KELSEY & CoO., 
@ small paper $40 Meriden, Conn. 


BIGYGLES veiain, SHEAE 


WINDSORS =x faster, are built stronger, look handsomer, are 
better than any other make, and cost $25 to $50 less. Send stamp for 
catalogue. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW, 
SIEGC & WALPOLE M’F’C CO.. CHICACO. 


















The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive Oil 
in Palestine. t 


by a mission socie 
use in America, itis recognized to-da 


soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where quality is 
the first consideration. A fine topographical map 
vf Palestine ae on application to the importers. 

- Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St.. New York. 


EARN A WATCH! 


We want to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good, and the prices reasonable. 

fell 25 pounds for us among your 
friends, and we will give you a Solia 
Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain. 
A Solid Gol | Ring for 10 pounds sold, 
or a Safety Bicycle for 75 po pounds sold. 
‘These articles are within the reach 
ofbright boys and it. Write for 
a toWw. KER, 
356 Main St., asserts MASS 


TELEGRAPHY 


presgant and profitable fpade which is 
and quickly learned, For almost 25 
e have been teaching men and boys 
and p) piachig. our r graduates in the railway to Have 
so placed thousands and can do the same by u if you 
give us the opportunity. Do you know that. wine. tenths 
of the Presidents, Managers and Superintendents of 
American railways commenced as telegraph operators? 
Your epee are just as good. It don’t cost much to 
learn. Our illustrated catclegue will tell you all about it. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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Best in Every Particular. 





Our Little Book FPae 
telling more about the amp, 
and our other } of Good 

Gas and Electric Fixtures, "Art 
Metal Goods, ete. 





Bradley & Hubbard Mig. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 





THE WI Ine FLY 
Kills, but does 


KILLER. 
not Crush the Fly. 


WHAT 
STRUCK 
MES 





>» DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises rtlieved by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, —--_ and invisible Ear 
Drum in_ the elps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON San pave CO. ‘ 
100 Trust Bid ville, 
OMees: {i 22 Broadway, "New York. aii 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 
Iilustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 











Price List 


Waltham and Figin Watches 





The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Beeman’ s— THE ORIGINAL 
— Pepsin Gum 
CAUTION. — See that the 


name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 


anda 














Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send $e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated ‘¢ Beeckman * 


Rackets. 











All Charges Prepaid. 


LIST SPECIAL 
PRICE. PRICE. 
No. ze Beeckman “ Special,” - 00 - $4.48. 
No. « “ bet tournament, ». 60 - 3.48. 
No. 5, sed t,”’- - --- 500 - 2,48. 
No. 4; “ “ « Ghe an eo 4.00 1.98. 


Our Best * Tournament ” Balls, thous por $1. 00. 


Per , $3.75, 
Club Price-List on “Tennis Goods and ys of 
Summer Sports and Pastimes sent FRE 
Wright & Ditson’s Official Lawn Tennis pa og giving 
Actures for 18% and other eyetter 7 general interest to 
layers. Post-paid 15 cen 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Praticess ‘St, New York City. 
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very great. 
gram ; ”» 


Description. 
Mountings of Sterling Silver, 
925 /1000 fine. 
Pure Silk Webbing, 2-in. wide. 
Cypher Monogram. 
Illustration Shows Full Size. 
Choice of either Black, 
White or Navy Blue Silk. 


SALES 





time we will send post-paid the 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 





Lady’s Silk Belt. 


Sterling Silver-Mounted. 
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The demand for STERLING SILVER-MOUNTED BELTS is 
The latest and popular style is the ‘‘ Mono- 
as shown in above illustration. 


This Belt and Buckle is usually retailed for $2.50. 


any two or three-letter Monogram, on receipt of $1.85. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


-@ 


o 
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Our Premium Offer. 

We will send Belt and Buckle 
(without Monogram) to COMPAN- 
ION subscribers for One New Sub- 
scription and 25 cents additional. 

If Monogram is desired we re- 
quire 35 cents additional. 


OFFER. 
For a limited 


Belt and Buckle, engraved with 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The superiority of Surnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 














RISKS OF CATTLE-RAISING. 


The great danger which cattle-raisers on the 
Plains have to fear, says Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
“Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” is scantiness 
of food, due to overstocking. Each animal must 
have about twenty-five acres of ground, he says, 
if it is to be left to shift for itself during the cold 
winter. A piece of country ten miles square will 
keep less than three thousand cattle, and a range 
may be greatly overstocked when to an Eastern 
and unpractised eye it seems hardly to be stocked 
at all. How severely the cattle suffer in bad 
winters is vividly portrayed by Mr. Roosevelt. 


No amount of feed will make some countries 
worth anything for cattle that are not housed 
during the winter; and stockmen in choosing new 
ranges for their herds pay almost as much atten- 
tion to the capacity of the land for yielding shelter 
as they do to the amount and — of the grass. 
An open, rolling prairie land of heavy rainfall, 
where in consequence the snow lies deep and there 
is no protection from the furious cold winds, is 
useless for winter grazing, no matter how thick 
and high the feed. 

he finest summer range may be valueless, either 
on account of its lack of shelter, or because it is in a 
region of heavy snowfall, and extraordinarily 
severe weather may cause a heavy death-rate 
utterly unconnected with overstocking. 

This was true of the loss that visited the few 
herds that spent the very hard winter of 1880 on 
the northern cattle plains. These were the pio- 
neers of their kind, and the grass was all that 
could be desired; yet the severity of the weather 
proved too much for the cattle. is was espe- 


gially the case with herds consisting of “pilgrims,” | 
are called—that is, of animals driven up | 


as t +! 


from the south, and therefore in r condition. 


One such herd of pilgrims on the Powder River | 


suffered a loss of thirty-six hundred out of a total 
of four thousand, and the survivors kept alive 
only by browsing on the tops of cottonwood trees 
felled for them. Even seasoned animals fared 
very badly. One great herd in the Yellowstone 
Valley lost about a fourth of its number. 

The loss here would have been far heavier but 
for a curious trait shown by the cattle. They kept 
in bands of several hundred each, and during the 
time of the deep snows a band would make a start 
and travel several miles in a straight line, plowing 
their way through the drifts and beating out a 
broad track; then, when stopped by a frozen 
water-course or chain of buttes, they would turn 
back and graze over the trail thus made, the only 
place where they could get at the grass. 

A drenching rain, followed by a severe snap of 
cold, is even more destructive than deep snow; 
for the saturated coats of the poor beasts are turned 
into sheets of icy mail, and the grass-blades, frozen 
at the roots as well as above, change into sheaves 
of brittle —_ as uneatable as so many icicles. 
Entire herds have perished in consequence of 
such a storm. 

Mere cold will kill only very weak animals, which 
is fortunate for us, as the spirit in the thermometer 
often sinks to fifty degrees below zero. Though 
the cattle become thin during such a snap of 
weather, and sometimes have their ears, tails, and 
even. horns frozen off, they rarely die from the 
cold alone. 

But if there is a blizzard blowing at such a time, 
the cattle need shelter, and if caught in the open, 
will travel for scores of miles before the storm, 
until they reach a break in the ground, or some 
stretch of dense woodland which will shield them 
from the blasts. 

If cattle, travelling in this manner, come to 
some obstacle that they cannot pass, a wire fence 
for instance, or a steep railway embankment, they 
will not try to make their way back against the 
storm, but will simply stand with their tails to it 
until they drop dead in their tracks. . 


*» 
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CHANGED HIS GAIT. 


The San Francisco Argonaut tells a story of a 
Confederate soldier who, after the battle of Antie- 
tam, and when his regiment was on the retreat, 
threw his musket on the ground, sat down beside 
the road, and seemed plunged in the depths of 
despair. 


“Get up, man,” cried the captain. 
know the Yanks are following us? 
you’ll be a prisoner.” 

“I can’t walk another step,” answered the 
despondent man. “I’m broke down, an’ I’ll be 
blessed if I care what becomes of me.” 

The regiment passed on over the crest of a hill, 
and lost sight of their dejected comrade. Suddenly 
there was a fresh rattle of musketry and a renewed 
crash of shells, as the pursuers drew near. 

At the sounds the disconsolate soldier sprang to 
his feet, forgetful of his weariness, and dashed at 
headlong speed after his comrades. He soon 
overtook them and plun onward to the front, 
raising a cloud of dust as he went. 

“Hullo!” cried the captain, “I thought you were 
not going to walk any more!”’ 

“You don’t call this walkin’, do you?” panted 
the soldier, without slackening his pace. 


“Don’t you 
Come on, or 





OFF AND ON. 


Lawyers often meet their match in a witness of 
quick wit, whose repartee is enjoyed not only by 
the spectators, but sometimes by the inquisitor 
himself. In Harper’s Magazine for April this 
instance is given: 


A lawyer noted for his success in cross-exami- 
nation found his match in a recent trial, when he 
asked a aur eouating witness how long he had 
worked at his business of tin-roofing. The answer 
was: “I have worked at it off and on, but have 
worked at it steady for the past twelve years.” 

“How long off and on have you worked at it?” 

“Sixty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Sixty-five.” 

“Then you have been a tin-roofer from birth?” 

“No, sir; of course I haven’t.” 

“Then why do you say that you have worked at 
your trade sixty-five years?” 

“Because you asked how long off and on I had 
worked at it. Ihave worked at it off and on sixty- 
five years—twenty years on and forty-five off.” 

There was a roar in the court-room, but not at 
the expense of the witness, and his inquisitor hur- 
riedly finished his examination in great confusion. 
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“I THINK, madam,” said the physician after a 
careful investigation of the patient’s case, “I think, 
madam, the trouble must be with the liver.” 

“I don’t see how that can be, doctor; I never 
= * <= 57, and the boarders haven’t com- 

ained.” 





The Universal Dress Shield. 


Not being sewed into the dress, does not 











annoy by wrinkling, ripping out or mar- 
ring fit, and one pair serves forall dresses. 
It be worn next to the undervest or 


may 
next to the body and thus protect all the 
Instantly adjusted, and may 
be laundered as often as desired. 

Sizes 12 to 22 inches, arm-seye measure. 


Price 38 cents. 


If cannot obtain them of your dealer 
sen 


wy us by mail. 
SIGSBEE MFG. 
gents 


Thank 
the 
Lovells 


To them and to Other Makers is Due the Fair 
Play Accorded to Wheelmen. 


Among the men who early felt the benefits of cycling, 
and did not hesitate to expend money, is Col. Ben 8. 
Lovell, of Boston, treasurer of the John P. Lovell Arms 
Company of that city. Their firm name has been a 
familiar one for over 50 years, having been established 
in 1840, doing a sporting goods and gun business. Being 
in a kindred trade, it was but natural that they should 
engage in the making and selling of bicycles. Their 
success has been unbounded, as they have made a 
name for the Lovell Diamond Cycles, that is a familiar 
household one in every hamlet in the land. It is not 
possible to have done that without cost, and a con- 
| siderable one, too, as readers of current literature 
will admit, for have not all of us encountered the sym- 
bolic words “Lovell Diamonds,” and known them to 
represent the bicycles of the Lovell Arms Company? 
To estimate the gross amount that has been expended 
for advertising would be a difficult task, and well nigh 
impossible, but it is said that considerably over $100,000 
was spent by them during 18% in printer’s ink. All the 
big Eastern dailies had entire pages, which cost lots of 
money, and the magazines filled many pages, exploit- 
ing Lovell Diamond Cycles. 

Can it be wondered at, then, that cycling has become 
popular, when men like Col. Lovell spend such sums to 
make it so? One publisher of a big Boston daily has 
stated that to his mind much of the demand for wheels 
this year can be laid at the door of the Lovell Arms 
Company. This certainly is eulogistic enough, and 
smacks largely of the truth. 

John P. Lovell, the founder of the house, is still 
active in business, although the bulk of the responsi- 
| bility rests on Col. Ben, as he is:called by his friends. 
| The latter is a familiar figure in all of the large cities, 
| doing business with representative houses in the sport- 

ing goods trade and in his line of duty, visiting them 
frequently during the course of the year. 

While we enjoy cycling to its uttermost, have had 
stringent laws abolished, new roads opened for us and 
the bad ones rebuilt, let us not forget that were it not 
for the clamor of wheelmen in the columns of the 
| press, backed by the power money, as expended by the 
| makers, we would not be the privileged characters 
| that we are, enjoying blessed sunshine and health as 
| only a bicycle-rider who uses his wheel can. 

So again we say that, among others, the Lovell Arms 
Company, and Col. Ben, as its representative, deserve 
the gratitude of the great army of wheelmen and 
women.—From the New York Recorder, June %, 18%. 


Speeches 


Speechmaking. 


Young men ambitious to 
become good public speakers, 
or those upon whom this 
duty often falls, can find an 
invaluable aid in “Speeches 
and Speechmaking,” a book 
just published by Judge J.W. 

Donovan of Mich., author 
of “Modern Jury Trials,” 
“Tact in Court,” etc. 
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Over 40,000 of his books 
have been sold. 


It contains a store 
of striking Illustra- 
tions —Anecdotes— 
Extracts from Ex- 
temporaneous 
Speeches — Criti- 
cisms, etc., which 
will prepare any 
one to make a hit 
at a Political Gath- 


Social or Business 
Meeting. 


Handsomely Bound $150, post-paid. 


COLLECTOR PUB. CO., ™°xzrnotksaron®” 


ering — Banquet —| 
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Since the first piano manufactured 





For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. W. Oty, Danbury, Conn., says: 
“T have used it in mind tiredness from over- 
work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.’’ 

















by Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we 
have made none but the Highest 
Grade Pianos, and with more than | 
seventy-one years’ experience, a 
factory at once the oldest in the| 
United States and most thoroughly 
equipped, giving us every facility 
for the best and most durable work, 
we unhesitatingly assert that our 
present productions, containing as 
they do our recent most valuable 
improvements, are the best that we 
have ever manufactured. 


Ge. Wh. Chichorny. 


“freatlent-< 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
BOSTON. 


Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 
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“Borden” Switches 
£ and Bangs. 


Something New in 
Hair Goods. 


Made Entirely from 
HAIR. 


No Lace, Wire Stems 
or Cords. 
Every Lady should see 
these exclusive styles. 
On receipt of sample 
shade we will mail 
them to responsible 
parties throughoutthe 

U. S.for home inspection and approval. No 
money required until goods are received and if 
unontatnctery may be returned to us. 
Our Catalogue mailed free. 
JOHN MEDINA, 451 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SBERFERREE ASSESSES SESHEE SES + 
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Size, 1% x2 in. 
Weight, 4 oz. 
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r Boy or girl can use it. 
Carry in Pocket. 
Twenty-five Perfect Pictures at one loading. 
Snap Shots or Time Exposures. 
Pictures 13 inches in diameter. 
Every Kombi Guaranteed. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


FREE PHOTOGRAPHS 
and Book, “Ali About the Kombi,” sent free. 
(Pictures samples of work of Kombi.) 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, manuracturer, 









ROOT BEER Patch’s Novus 

One Cent a oe f/ y ROOT BEER 
2 TABLETS 

= Beats Them All. 


One of Patch’s No 
vus Root Beer Tab 
lets makes a giass 
of Delicious Root 
seer immediately 
No yeast! No fer 
mentation! No atl 
cohol formed! Buy 
of your druggist or 
send 3 2c, for 1 bot 
tle. Agents wanted 
ery town. 
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True merit is counterfeited. 
Counterfeits spring from a low ideal. 

E.L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Hass. 


‘Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 














Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 
Insure the skirt edges against 
wear. 


A set of the ‘S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps, 
The S.H. & M. Co.. P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


“*S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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132-134 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 
Branches—London and Berlin. 


WALTER BAKER 


The Largest Manufacturers 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


OCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


= On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


\ industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


+ In view of the 
* many imitations 
jof the labels and wrappers on our 
oods, consumers should make sure 
at our place of mannfacture, 
namely, Dorchester, 

kage. 
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Mass., 


is printed on each pac 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





ROOTBEER. This great health- 
should be kept in every honie. 


HIRES 


A % cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 













healthy—grow happy—grow rosy cheeked and bright eyed, on Hires’ 4 


ON 


every member of the family from the baby up, and prove a most delicious¢ 
thirst satisfying beverage for callers. 
* noon and night. Get the genuine 


Rootbeer 


4 
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giving temperance drink] 
It will benefit and delight} 


It’s good all the time—morning, 









The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 





It’s the business of the 
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Corset § 

¢ 

3 Sense 

3 

3 

3 corset to fit that’s what 
it’s for — Dr. Warner’s 

3 Corsets always, do. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” y 
“Yes, I am hap »y to say, through the merits of HA N- 
SON’S CORN S54 LVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., ! shenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


Coates’ «ee 
Clippers. 


‘The most perfect and durable Clippers 
made for all purposes. Scientifically 
constructed of the best Jessop Steel 
and adapted for 


BARBERS, TOILET and 
HOME USE. 

Also Animal Clipping. 
Price of Illustrated Clipper, 82.00 pre- 
— One of many styles we manu- 
acture. For sale by dealers. Inquire 
of them, or write us. Send for Catalogue. 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for fi.ie—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 
ew Su riptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Mone for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Posto ce Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

80, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name eee paper, which shows to what time your 


subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew eabecriptions. ‘Ecnewals of subscriptions 
to Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. e 
receiving of the per for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to h 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








TEETHING AND ITS PERILS. 


The period of dentition is nearly always one of 
anxiety to the parent. It certainly is not always 
without peril to the infant. 

The age of infancy is characterized by changes 
which are not only numerous, but in many 
instances, at least, too rapid for the constitution of 
the little one. The various organs are in a state of 
growth and development, a circumstance which in 
itself is sufficient reason for the peculiar suscepti- 
bility of infants to disease. 

But more than all, the brain, and in fact, the 
whole nervous system, is influenced by a multitude 
of impressions from without and within, which, in 
the child’s undeveloped state, are often overpow- 
ering. More especially is this the case when the 
sensitiveness is heightened by the irritation caused 
by the process of teething. 

Under these circumstances the child becomes 
peevish and restless upon the slightest provocation. 
The general feverishness of the body, be it ever so 
slight, decreases proportionately its ability to with- 
stand external! influences. 

The intestinal canal, upon which nature relies 
chiefly at this period of active growth, becomes 
torpid, and the bowels are constipated. 

We can do much toward relieving the child from 
the besetting danger of this period, however, by 
taking a hint from nature and maintaining a salu- 
tary looseness of the bowels, which will act as a 
waste-gate, protecting the nervous centres and the 
various important organs of the body from harm. 

This, together with frequent washings of the 
mouth with cold water, is sufficient to ward off 
many an attack of serious illness which would 
otherwise come as a result of the general irritation 
excited by the process of teething. 

We should never endeavor to hasten matters by 
incising the gums. This is an expedient which 
should be resorted to by physicians only. 


—_—_@-——_ 


A FORTUNATE CORNER. 


In a year which has seen fhe oranges frozen on 
the trees at Valencia, and both trees and oranges 
frozen in our own Florida,—while there has been 
snow in Naples, and frost in Sicily,—Americans 
should be glad for the sake of all the world that 
there is one fruit-producing corner which has never 
yet been frozen; and to this gladness they may add 
a patriotic gratitude that this corner is a part of 
our own country, “Our Italy” as Charles Dudley 
Warner has called it. 

The French never tire of praising their vineyards 
and farms, nor the Italians of regathering their 
harvests and vintages in words: why should we 
not stop to recount gratefully the wonderful yield 
of our Western garden-land, in this year of extra- 
ordinary dearth and loss elsewhere? 

Southern California has lately held its annual 
Citrus Fair, at which are exhibited its best in the 
way of oranges, lemons, citrons, grape-fruits, and 
sometimes its mammoths in the vegetable line. 
Some of these mammoths are larger than is con- 
venient for ordinary use. No one wants melons 
weighing over fifty pounds—which is not an un. 
common size. Pumpkins have been raised, weigh- 
ing two hundred and seventy-five pounds, and we 
hear of beets that weigh as much as an average 
man. Radishes tip the s¢ales at seven pounds, and 
other vegetables are in proportion. They show at 
least the vigor of nature in our Italy. 

But better than the mammoth vegetables are the 
superb oranges, of which California raised ten 
thousand carloads this past year. Her lemons are 
not far behind; and her summer fruit, dried, 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-five million 
pounds. 

She packed nearly a million and a quarter cases 





of canned fruit, and it would be more interesting 
than cheering to know how much more of her 
summer fruit rotted on the ground, because after 
everybody had sold, put up, canned, dried, given 
away and eaten all the apricots, peaches, pears, 
plums, nectarines, and other fruits that he could, 
there was still a harvest which the cost of transpor- 
tation forbade his sending to the thirsty cities of 
the East, where thousands in the tenement districts 
die annually from eating unfit fruit. 

Whoever has read of little children in New York 
streets quarrelling for the possession of a rotten 
gutter-peach; or of men and women crowding to 
buy fruit condemned by the examiners as too badly 
decayed for even the gutter-dwellers to eat,—such 
an one has sober thoughts when he sees the mere 
waste of our Western fruit land, beneath the trees; 
and thinks of the miles of swift rails which bind 
this bounteous West and this thirst-devoured East 
together. The bounty of God and the greed of 
man suit ill with one another. 

California raised also a giant wheat and barley 
crop. She raised more than fifty-four million 
pounds of raisins, and her trees were heavy with 
walnuts, almonds and olives. 


SCHOOLMA’AM AND WILDCAT. 


The following sounds like a story of primitive 
New England, but the occurrence really happened, 
according to a newspaper, not very long ago in 
the town of Hamburg, Conn. The grit of the 
young lady, however, was quite of the primitive 
kind. 


A wildcat jumped through an open window of 
the Alder Ridge schoolhouse, just as School Super- 
intendent Gray had finished the examination of a 
class. At sight of the animal the scholars ran 
screaming to a corner of the room, and huddled 
geet on top of the desks in great confusion. 
The school superintendent, a man well along in 
years, climbed on top of the teacher’s desk and 
yelled for her to come up, too. 

Miss Alice Griswold, the teacher, is a plucky 
youne. woman, and she had no intention of retreat- 
ng. She stood near the stove, and picking up a 
heavy iron poker held her und. Close on the 
heels of the wildcat came a dog which, after a brief 
struggle with the cat, sneaked under one of the 
benches almost dead, and bleeding badly. 

The wild beast turned its attention to Mr. Gray. 
who combated it with a stool. He would probably 
have fared badly had not the teacher come to his 
assistance with the meng! poker, She stunned the 
cat with her blows until it retreated into a corner, 
and there she and Mr. Gray jointly belabored it 
until it was dead. 


HE LANDED IN THE MIRE. 
Beware of a false start. Such is the simple but 
important lesson of a brief and unhappy dialogue 
reported by the Chicago Tribune. 


“That’s a portrait of your grandmother as she | 
looked when she was a young lady, is it? How} 


strongly it resembles you, Miss Benderby !” 

“You only say that to flatter me, Mr. Spoonamore. 
Grandma was quite a beauty, and ever knows 
that I don’t make any pretensions of that kind.” 

“Indeed, I am not trying to. flatter you, Miss 
Benderby! The family resemblance is striking. 
I’ve often known cases of that kind. There were 
two sisters I was acquainted with when | was a 
boy. They looked wonderfully alike, just as that 
oop looks like you, and yet one of them was as 

utiful as a ’s dream, and the other was 
dreadfully,—that is, I mean, she wasn’t at all,—or 
rather she was ng in that,—attractive quality, 
you know, that constitutes,—what a lovely frame 
this portrait has, hasn’t it?” 


ENGLISH SHOES. 


The remark that Americans, while in England, 
often send home to buy shoes, because the English 
shoes are of such poor quality, called out from one 
American present this story: 


p2 American in England, who had bought a pair 
of shoes of a fashionable dealer, carried them back 
soon with a protest. 

“Look here!” he said, “I’ve had these shoes only 
two weeks, and they are completely out of shape, 
and the leather is giving way in two places.” 

The Englishman looked at the shoes an instant. 

“Dear me! dear me!” he said, “you’ve been 
walking in these shoes!” 

“Walking in them? What else should I do with 
them?” 

“That’s it, sir! 
carriage people, sir! 

And the dealer loftily bowed the American out of 
the shop. 


Our shoes are made only for 


POOR PROSPECT. 


A pathetic thing, if one looks at it from an indul- 
gent point of view, is the haste of certain young 
men to possess a beard. An undergraduate at 
college, who was quite innocent of any sign of 
beard, grew confidential one day with the barber 
who was cutting his hair. 

“Don’t you think I’m going to have a pretty good 
beard?” the young man asked. visitas 

“Ah, well—perhaps so,” said the barber, seeing 
no reason to commit himself. 

“Well,” the young man went on, “you know my 
father had a splendid beard.” 

“So he did,” said the barber. “But do you know, 
I’ve always noticed that you resemble your mother 
more than you do your father!” 


THE SCORNER SCORNED. 


A skeptic, engaged in a religious discussion with 
a country pastor, thought to end the whole matter 
by declaring that there was no such place as 
heaven, and that, for his part, he believed in 
metem psychosis. 

“You believe, then,” said the pastor, “that your 
soul may enter the body of a beast after your 
death?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you expect to feel quite at home, I sup. 
pose?” 

a the skeptic decided that the last word 
was with his antagonist. 


FOR FUTURE USE. 


A readiness to apologize for an offence is not 
worth much unless it is accompanied by a disposi- 
tion not to repeat the injury. 


Johnny and Jenny were quarrelling, and Jenny 
began to 7: 
“Oh, well,” said Johnny, “don’t cry—I’ll take 
*k all the mean things I’ve said.” 
“Yes, you'll take ’em back,” sobbed the girl, “so 
you can have ’em just ready to use over again!” 


Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No, 2851.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U.S. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York.  [Adv. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. - 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives 

Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Paiadelntte Stammering_ Institute, Established 1884. 
Is endor: by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, M.E. Church, Phila. 
—Ex.-Postmaster Gen, J 
Horatio C. ,, Univ y 
Muckle, Philadelphia Public he 
., Keystone Saw Works, Phila. 
Armenia, inor.—John 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 
Send for 54page Pamphlet, to Phila. Institute, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Pricichthin ba: 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 























THE 
Summer 
Comfort, 


$1.39 


Printed Duck Suit 
in either Blazer or Eton 
effect, sizes 34 to 42, large. 
full sleeves, in blue and 
tan stripes. 


Better Quality, $1.98. 





Serge Blazer Suits, 
$4.98, $7.23 and $8.98. 
MAHLER BROS., 
511 and 513 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Ice Cream 
At Home—= 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
be produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 

when it can be so easily prepared at home at half 

the expense: Buy a White in Freezer and 

you will have the latest and best improvements. 
‘¢ Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 

Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., - - NASHUA, N. H. 





Sick Headache 


Constipation 


are quickly and pleas- 
antly cured by 





Tarrant’s 
Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 
The most valuable 
family remedy for 
ats! S Disordered 
AVA] Stomach 
Neale ire eetncioms ..and.. 
D—-4 
i Ta Impai 


ae Digestion. 

50 Cents and $1.00— All Druggists. 

FREE—Palmer Cox’s, The Brownies’ Discovery—I!lustrated. 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, New York. 


“Tyran” 








AIR CUSHIONS 


INFLATED WITH AIR 





OMFORT in travelling, driving and the 
sick-room can be had by using “Tyrian” 

Air Goods. They are soft, light and pliable, 
do not become heated, and are easily 
packed in a small place when not in use. 


Invaluable for Invalids. 


A Mother Says: “I wish I had known of those 
cushions sooner. When my boy had that bed-sore your 
cushion was such a relief to him.” 


Our “Comfort” circular, describing Air Pillows, 
Invalid Cushions and Pans, Mailed Free. 


Ask your Druggist for “‘Tyrian” Rubber Goods. 
Lf he cannot supply you, write us. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover Mass. 








Pears’ iain 


Half the fun 


of getting up in 


the morning is in good Soap. 


But be sure you get the genuine, made by A. & F. PEARS, London, England. — Established over 100 years. 
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‘‘Nothing Heavy about Crescents!’”’ 


Copyright, 18%, by Western Wheel Works 


Photographed from Life. 


rescents 


“ Sky-High” 


For the perfection of Bicycling you require the Bicycle that will give 
you the most pleasure for the least work and the least annoyance from 
need of repair. Every “Crescent” is sold with the full guarantee of the 
largest Bicycle Manufacturers in the World. 


e 
Highest Grade — Largest Sales. 
Our 1895 Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and Boys, make the best 
and most complete line of Bicycles on the market. 
We are represented in the principal Cities and Towns of the United States. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 35 Barciay 'St_N. Y. 


eetory: 


Feet 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



































The Most Satisfactory Garment 


In my Wardrobe is my 


“Bell” Brand , 


Mackintosh. i 


A good Mackintosh, thoroughly tailor - made, 
waterproof, of superior cloth and correct in style 
gives the owner a real satisfaction. 


OUR GARMENTS 


Are everything that can be desired in a perfect 
Mackintosh. They are thoroughly tailor-made from 
every variety of superior cloths. Vulcanized by the 
dry heat process —the only safe way. This at once 
cures the cemented seams and presses the coat so 
that it will open well and always retain its shape. 
Our Mackintoshes never grow stiff or odorous in 
any climate. Ask your dealer for the “Bell” Brand. 
If he does not have them write us. 






MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BOSTON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 






Trade-Mark 
Stamped on 
the Lining 


























ESIDES A PIANO, which is second to none, we 
offer without extra cost, the ‘‘CROWN’’ Orchestral 
Attachment and Practice 
Clavier, which gives the Pi- 
anist the power to imitate 
the Harp, Zither, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as 
independent instruments, or 
as an accompaniment to 
the Piano. This Orchestral 
Attachment is the sensa- 
tion of the Musical World 
and can be had ONLY in 
the “Crown” Pianos. It 
does not add to the cost of 
the Piano. 


“CROWN” Pianos 


Are made so carefully, perfectly, that each one will be a constant advertisement for ‘‘ Crown’’ Pianos. 


We also make the “‘Crown’’ Organs — No others better. 


Our catalogue, handsomely illustrated, gives full information, and will be mailed free to any address. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, Washington Boul. and Sangamon St., Chicago, U.S. A. 





You’ve Played 
The Autoharp ? 


the easiest instrument 


simply wonderful. 


Number 23% 


*5.00. 


Other Autoharps : 
Style Harmonette, $1.50. 
Style No. 1, . . $4.00. 


Send for Illustrated Story, ‘‘ How the Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 





— 


Surely you have heard it and 
to hear is to want to play. It’s 
possible 
to play and a pleasure to learn, for 
a discord is an impossibility and 
yet, its musical possibilities are 
As an accom- 
paniment for informal singing, in- 
doors or out, on the water or on the 
piazza, it hasan unequalled charm. 


Autoharp 


We offer to send this Autoharp, Style 234, to 
any reader of THE Companion express paid up- 
on receipt of price, and if it does not prove satis- 
factory it can be returned and money refunded. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, rro E. 13th St., New York City. 





PURE TIN 
LINING 





“ROME” Coffee Pot. “ROME” Teakettle. Absolutely Safe. 


“ROME” Tea Pot. 





66 OME” Means Perfection and__ <a cm 
... . Absolute Safety in Kettles. 


The ‘‘RoMeE”’ are the only perfectly safe Teakettles because pure tin-lined—cost no more 


than unsafe kettles—and have all latest improvements. 
outside. Always buy the one with ‘‘Rome’’ on the spout. 


Made from sheet-copper, nickel-plated 


The “‘Rome”’ Tea and Coffee Pots are made from sheet-copper, outside nickel-plated; inside 


lined with pure tin. Enamelled wood handles, always cold. Handsome and durable—can 
used on the stove and are at the same time an ornament to the table. 
Always ask your Dealer for the “ROME” Teakettles and Tea and Coffze Pots, or 
send to us for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. F 
ROME MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - ROME, N. 
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This Horseshoe 


(a photograph of the original) was taken 
from a lame Mass., 
the lameness being, caused by a Split Nail 
used in fastening on the shoe . xe ; 


horse in Worcester, 









You can see how one 


part of the Split Nail 


The other point pen- 
etrated the tender 
part of the foot and 
caused the lamrness, 









came out of the hoof 






where it should for 





which in other cuses 





4 


clinching, thus deceiv- 
ing the blacksmith. Wd YL 


has often resulted in 
lockjaw and death 





Dangerous — Split Nails. 


Split Nails are the result of a process known ‘as 
“Cold-Rolled and Shearing,'’’ which euts out the 
point of the nail when the metal is cold. This 
tends to separate the fibres of iron and leaves a 
rough edge along the sides near the point that 
can often be pried apart with the finger-nail . 


aa 


Such Nails are liable to be in your Blacksmith’s Kit. 
THEY ARE DANGEROUS. 


Putnam NaILs 


Never Split and are Absolutely Safe. 




















They are the only Horseshoe nails in the world that are made in pre- 
cisely the same way as the old-fashioned hand process and exclusively 


Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed. 
This hammering (not pressing, rolling or shearing) while the metal 
is at welding heat blends all the particles into a compact, firm nail that 
outwears all others and will Never Split, Sliver or Break. They are 
not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. The difference 
in cost between Putnam and Split Nails for shoeing a horse is One Cent. 
Pay the Cent if Necessary. It is Cheap Insurance. 
Nickel-Plated Mascot Ring for 10 Cents in Stamps or Silver. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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How shall I feed my haby ? 


Cow's 
milk 
does not 
agree 


Three 
Rea- 
SONS 
for tt 


First 
Reason 


Second 
Reason 


The 
Right 
Way 


OW’S milk does not agree with your baby ; would 

you like to know why it does not? Of course 
you would, because you yourself are experiencing this 
difficulty to-day in your own household. The milk 
looks and tastes nearly the same as mother’s milk, but 
why is it that the baby is worried and unhappy and 
has the colic, when he takes the cow’s milk ? 


HERE are Three Reasons why cow’s milk does 
not agree, and we can make them perfectly plain 
to you. 

When we speak of the composition of milk, we must 
use figures, but we will do so as simply as possible. 
Suppose you have 100 lbs. of cow’s milk : what does it 
contain? It contains 86 lbs. of water, 5 Ibs. of sugar, 
4 lbs. of cheese, 4 Ibs. of butter, and 1 Ib. of salts. 
These quantities are in round numbers, and will answer 
for the present explanation. This is the composition of 
100 Ibs. of cow's milk. In order that you may intel- 
ligently compare the composition of these two sub- 
stances (mother’s milk and cow’s milk) we will arrange 
them in tabular form, thus : — 


100 lbs. 100 lbs. 
Cow’s Milk. Mother’s Milk. 
Water 86 Ibs. 87 Ibs. 
EOE et8, 5, S.* 
Cee ae ee  o%s 
Butter ig 4 * 
Salts . Fie * 
100 lbs. 100 lbs. 


v= observe that the cow’s milk contains less sugar 
than the mother’s milk. You observe, also, that 
the cow’s milk contains double the quantity of cheese 
that mother’s milk contains. This is the first reason. 

Now cheese is a substance that is excellent for calves, 
and babies too; it exists in large quantities in cow’s 
milk, which is the calf’s natural food, and the proportion 
of cheese in cow’s milk is correctly adapted to the re- 
quirements of the calf’s stomach; but the baby cannot 
take so large a quantity of cheese, and that is what dis- 
turbs him. 

* 


HE second reason is that the cheese in cow’s milk 

is of a different quality from the cheese in moth- 

er’s milk, and it forms a different substance in the baby’s 

stomach. In the stomach the cheesy portion becomes 

coagulated and forms a clot; the clots of cheese from 

mother’s milk are soft and flocculent, and make no dis- 

turbance in the baby’s stomach. The coagulated clot 

from the cow’s milk is hard and tough, and the baby 
cannot digest it. 

% 


Third 
Reason 


Simple 
Dilution 
Useless 


Some- 
thing 
lacking 


Real 
Remedy 


HE third reason is that cow’s milk is acid and 
mother’s milk alkaline. If you will obtain a piece 
of litmus paper, you can readily try this for yourself. 
If you dip blue litmus paper into cow’s milk, the litmus 
paper will become red; this shows that cow’s milk is 
acid. If you dip red litmus paper into mother’s milk, 
the paper will turn blue; this shows that mother’s milk 
is alkaline. These are the three reasons why cow’s milk 
differs trom mother’s milk, and therefore disagrees with 
the baby. 
. 


a: in order to reduce the proportion of cheese, 
suppose you dilute 100 lbs. of cow’s milk with 
100 Ibs. of water; you will have then, in the 200 Ibs., 
186 Ibs. of water, 5 Ibs. of sugar, 4 lbs. of cheese, 4 lbs. 
of butter, and 1 Ib. of salts. Let us now compare this 
diluted cow’s milk with the mother’s milk. and see what 
the difference is, taking one half of the 200 Ibs. of diluted 
cow’s milk, in order to compare equal quantities; we 
shall then have : — 


100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
Cow’s Milk, Diluted. Mother’s Milk. 

Water . 93 Ibs 87 Ibs. 
ek esc ie) a o « 
Ba eka I in 2* 
ee ss es 4% 
ae ae 4+ “Baas 

100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 


OW you will observe that in the diluted cow’s 
milk the cheese is in about the same proportion 
that it is in the mother’s milk, but you have reduced 
also the most important element in it, namely, the sugar; 
having less sugar to start with than the mother’s milk, 
the cow’s milk diluted contains only 2} Ibs. of sugar in 
100 Ibs., while the mother’s milk contains 6 lbs, of sugar 
in 100 lbs. 
‘ 


1 patel for a Remedy for these three objections to 
cow’s milk for the baby. It is found by adding 
Mellin’s Food to the diluted cow’s milk. The Mellin’s 
Food contains the sugar and salts necessary to bring up 
the proportions in the diluted cow’s milk nearly as they 
are in the mother’s milk. Mellin’s Food is alkaline, 
and it is sufficiently so to neutralize the acidity of the 
cow’s milk. Another important thing that Mellin’s 
Food does is to act upon the cheese of the cow’s milk, 
so that when the baby is fed with it the cheese no 
longer forms in a large, solid clot, but forms in soft 


. flocculent masses, which are readily absorbed by the 


stomach. 


é 


HE above explanation will sufficiently show how Mellin’s Food renders cow’s milk digestible for the baby, 
and makes it so closely resemble mother’s milk. Now we have told you the secret of successful hand- 


feeding for your baby. 


the salts, and just what part they play in building up the child’s body ? 


Would you like to know the particular use of the sugar, the butter, the cheese, and 


You will find it in a little book 


called “‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants,’ which contains much of interest to mothers in regard to the feeding of 


their children. 
you write for it. 
cient for trial. 


It is published by the Doliber-Goodale Co., of Boston, who will send you a copy, free, by mail, if 
To those who have not tried Mellin’s Food, they will send free, by mail, a sample bottle suffi- 











